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The term zxapdta, heart, and the uses for which Scripture 
employs this term, might seem sufficiently important to merit a 
separate discussion. or the present, sutfice it to say that zapdca 
is, indeed, “more than the center of the living organism of 
matter.” 1) Seripture predicates of the heart every known 
activity of the inner life of man. The heart thinks, projects 
ideas, formulates judgments, weighs and ponders the pro and 
con of a question; the heart wishes, desires, cherishes a wish, 
frames resolves, impels to action. Reason, desire, and will, all 
act through and by means of the heart. We meet with such 
phrases as voety 77) xapdrg, to understand with the heart, John 
12, 20; éevdupnoss xat Evvocae xapdiac, the thoughts and in- 
tents of the heart, Hebr. +, 12; dedvora x., the imagination of 
the heart, Luke 1, 51; emo x., the thought of the heart, 
Acts 8, 22; ouvévoe tH xapdtg, to understand with the heart, 
Matt. 18,15; Aoyiteotae, dcahoyitecdae vy tc. x., to reason in the 
heart, Mark 2, 6. 8; e¢zety év x., to say in one’s heart, Rom. 
10, 6. Envying and strife, James 3, 14; adulterous desire, 
Matt. 5, 28; double-mindedness, James 4, 8; sadness and 
gladness, John 14, 1; Acts 14, 17, have their seat in the heart. 
The heart conceives a purpose and decides in favor of an action, 
hence, exercises the will-power, Acts 5,4; 7, 23; 11, 238. We 
would summarize the exhaustive research of Cremer in a few 


1) Cremer, Bibl. Woerterb., p. 494. 
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sentences culled from his article on xapd:a.”) “Being the seat 
of life, zxapd¢a is principally and ultimately associated with 
everything that affects life.” (p. 494.) “It is the central sta- 
tion of the life of a person viewed in its entirety, and upon it 
all that affects the person’s life is made to ultimately react.” 
(p. 494.) “It is the place where personal life in its entirety 
becomes concentrated, both as regards its conditions and its 
manifestations.” (p. 497.) “In particular, it is the gathering 
point and the source of all religious life.” (p. 498.) “Desires, 
manifesting themselves after the manner of natural instincts, 
are ascribed to the soul (¢vy7), while desires consciously and 
purposely expressed, reflections of the will, resolves, and the 
discursive faculty are ascribed to the heart.” (p. 495.) 

Now, it is here, in the heart, where the poisoned dart of 
the hellish archer had struck, inflicting a mortal wound. In 
the temptation Satan took good aim at the vital spot, and hit 
the mark with deadly precision. What was left after his on- 
slaught was a spiritual corpse, “dead in trespasses and sins.” 
The divine life, “the life of God,” Eph. 4, 18, had ceased throb- 
bing in the heart. The heart had been murdered by the — 
“murderer from the beginning,” John 8, 44.— Into this spir- 
itual charnel house a divine Quickener comes with the word 
of grace, the power of God, to effect a resurrection of what is 
dead in man. “It is of the highest importance,” says Cremer, 
“that the heart is the place for the activity of the Holy Spirit.” 
(p. 496.) Here is where an astonishing miracle is wrought: 
“God sends forth the Spirit of His Son into the heart, erying: 
Abba, Father,” Gal. 4, 6; He gives “the earnest of the Spirit 
in our hearts,” 2 Cor. 1, 22; “the Spirit itself beareth witness 
with our spirit,” Rom. 8, 16; “the love of God is shed abroad 
in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us,” 
Rom. 5, 5; we are “strengthened with might by His Spirit in 
the inner man, that Christ may dwell in our hearts by faith,” 
Eph. 3, 16. 17. Yes, here it is where faith is enacted and 


2) Ibid., p. 492—499. 
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comes to exercise.a dominant influence. The old, dead heart, 
dead unto God and the things of the Spirit of God, is raised 
to life, the life of God; it is made to act in response to the 
quickening touch of the Spirit of grace. Its energies and facul- 
ties are employed upon objects hitherto abhorred, loathed, and 
spurned. And the activity thus ensuing, Scripture teaches us 
to know as, and to name, faith. 

When we proceed, now, to view the various modes, or 
ways, in which the heart exerts itself in any act of faith, the 
various directions in which its faculties are being employed, 
the various manifestations of its activity, it is with the under- 
standing that we are not dividing faith into parts, each of 
which might exist separately and apart from other like parts, 
and still he essentially faith, though not complete faith; nor 
as successive stages, one leading to, or passing over into, an- 
other, until the state of faith consummate is reached, somewhat 
like in the metamorphoses of a chrysalis. Man never believes 
in parts, or in stages, but we may so view, yea, we are com- 
pelled to so view an act of faith and to point out various fea- 
tures of the act, because it is, with us, a physical impossibility 
to note and to describe more than one object at a time. Accord- 
ingly, when we point out that faith is knowledge, that it is assent, 
that it is confidence, this is not the meaning, viz., that these 
three exist in like proportion in faith as its union or sum, nor 
this, that faith is at first knowledge, which knowledge passes 
into assent, and culminates in confidence. But this is the mean- 
ing, viz., that the knowledge of faith is an assenting and con- 
fiding knowledge, or it can never be the knowledge of faith; 
the assent of faith is an intelligent and trustful assent, or it is 
not the assent of faith; the confidence of faith is firm assurance 
resting upon intelligent convictions gladly and rejoicingly ac: 
cepted, or it is never the confidence of faith. 

Faith, then, is knowledge. What the believer believes has 
been submitted to his perception and apperception, has been 
acted upon by the believer’s intellect. Knowledge is of the 
essence of faith. ‘Dost thou believe on the Son of God?’ Jesus 
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asked the man born blind. “Who is He, Lord?’ replies the 
blind man, “that I might believe on Him,” thus expressing, 
we might say instinctively, the impossibility of faith prior to 
an adequate intelligence of its object. Jesus concedes the point; 
Tle offers the blind man the required information. “Thou hast 
both seen Him, and it is He that talketh with thee,” He says; 
and at once the blind man declares: “Lord, I believe,” John 
9, 35—38. Barring out knowledge is tantamount to keeping 
out faith. ‘How shall they believe in Him of whom they have 
not heard?” Rom. 10, 14. Scriptural antonyms of faith 
are ignorance, dyvota, intellectual darkness, oxorca, blindness, 
zwowac. The faith and worship of the Athenians’ unknown 
god was not faith, but superstition, Acts 17, 22f. 30. The 
advent of Christ is compared to the rising of a great light out 
of dense darkness, Matt. 4,16; Luke 1, 79; John 1, 5. And 
those who saw the light, but failed to perceive its meaning, 
were unfit for faith, Rom. 11, 25; Luke 24, 25. Ignorance is 
but another name for unbelief. Faith wants to know, and does 
know, all that it believes, and whatever it does not know, it 
does not believe and cannot believe. The fides wmplicita (car- 
bonaria) of Rome is not faith, but a very immoral prostitution 
of the mind, and a horrid caricature even of credulity. 

The boundaries of faith coincide with the boundaries of 
knowledge. This is merely a different way of stating that faith 
is knowledge. It is the same whether I say: I believe what 
I know, or, I believe as far as I know. If the object proposed 
to my faith is only partially revealed to me, I am not required 
to yield faith to the unknown portion, excepting in so far as 
I must believe there is such a portion, if I am reliably in- 
formed there is. There may be perfect faith in an object partly 
known. “We know in part,” 1 Cor. 18, 9. 12, is not saying 
that we believe in part. Again, the faith of one person may 
extend further, embrace more objects regarding which there is 
knowledge available, than the faith of another; yet either 
faith may be perfect in itself. The faith of the schoolboy who 
believingly recites as the sum total of his faith: “The blood of 
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Jesus Christ, the Son of God, cleanseth us from all sin,” does 
not differ essentially from the faith of the theologian, whose 
knowledge extends to every point and stage of the ordo salutis ; 
in other words, the theologian believes what he knows in no 
better way than the schoolboy believes what he knows. 

The knowledge of faith is genuine knowledge. It is gained 
by an act of cognition. Fact or truth are set forth and faith 
apprehends them, perceives that they are and that they are 
just so and not otherwise, distinguishes them from other ob- 
jects, becomes acquainted with them, and such acquaintance 
becomes an intellectual asset which faith handles as a banker 
handles his coin. Seripture predicates of believers yevwaxecy, 
etdévar, vostyv, exotica, yywotc. “Through faith we understand 

mtatee voovwev) that the worlds were framed by the word of 
God, so that things which are seen were not made of things 
which do appear,” Hebr. 11, 3. ‘“‘We believe and are sure 
(xemcotevzaperv xat éyvoxapev) that Thou art that Christ,’ John 
6, 69. ‘We have known and believed (27vezapev xat mexcatev- 
zapsv) the love that God hath to us,” 1 John 4, 16. “Believe 
the works, that ye may know and believe (zeorevauate ta yvate 
xat ywowoxyte) that the Father is in me, and I in Him,” 
John 10, 38. “If thou wouldest believe, thou shouldest see 
(dav meatevons ody) the glory of God,” John 11, 40. ‘“Abra- 
ham rejoiced to see (¢va 07) my day, and he saw it (dev) 
and was glad,” John 8, 56. ‘These all died in faith (xara 
mtotev), not having received the promises, but having seen them 
afar off (z0ppwev abcde ¢ddvtec) and were persuaded of them 
(xecoévtec) and embraced them (dozacduevor),” Hebr. 11, 13. 
“Ye know (éztoracde) how that a good while ago God made 
choice among us,” Acts 15, 7. Zacharias, in the Benedictus, 
views as the future mission of his son this: “Thou shalt go 
before the face of the Lord to prepare His ways, to give knowl- 
edge of salvation (yy@acv awrtyptac),” Luke 1,77. This knowl- 
edge might be summed up in the last recorded statement of 
John to his disciples: “He that believeth on the Son hath ever- 
lasting life,” John 3, 36. 
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Flacius *) proposes to show from the origin of xtoze¢ that 
knowledge is essential to faith. “There is no doubt that the 
word ztotee is derived from zePw (a term which is frequently 
employed in Scripture to designate just this act of instructing 
men concerning God), and that it is formed out of the third 
' person of the preterit passive, namely, out of zézecotae, and 
hence, it retains the force and characteristic quality (idolem) 
of this word. Accordingly, we must, by all means, give some 
consideration to the nature and signification of this word; and 
this we ought to do the more readily, because the same word, 
both as to sound and sense, or signification, is found in the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament: ze¢dw, 7B. The word zetda, 
in its native sense (per se), signifies now to persuade, now to 
teach. It is, generally, through teaching that men become per- 
suaded of the truth and goodness of a matter, or, on the other 
hand, of its falsity and viciousness. Hence, this word is not 
infrequently used to denote the teaching and instruction of © 
the apostles, by which men were drawn unto faith. #. g., Acts 
19, 8: ‘disputing and persuading the things concerning the 
kingdom of God’ (dcadeyopevog xat metPwy xtd.). Acts 28, 23: 
‘He expounded and testified the kingdom of God, persuading 
them concerning Jesus, both out of the Law of Moses and out 
of the prophets’ (¢ertdeto dcapaptupdpevos ... metPov xztd.), 
v. e., teaching persuasively the doctrine concerning Christ. 
Again, 2 Cor. 5, 11: ‘Knowing, therefore the terror of the 
Lord, we persuade (ze¢ousv) men, but we are made manifest 
unto God, and I trust are made manifest in your consciences’ 
(ev tats avvedyjccaw byady zegavep@oda). Gal. 1, 10: ‘Do I 
now persuade (zeéiw) men, or God? Accordingly, in the 
same manner as the word zeé8w signifies to teach and persuade, 
to set forth and to inculeate the doctrine concerning God, so, 
inversely, that which true teachers by thus teaching and per- 
suading achieve or excite in the hearts of men, is called xtotec, 
namely a certain persuasion and trust, flowing and arising 
from the instruction received. Hence, the remark of Simpli- 


3) Glossa, s. v. fides, col. 308 f. 
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clus (c. 3. de anima) is very apposite to our purpose, when 
he says: dcote téhoc pev mates, 000¢ O& ext TovUTwY TO metteada, 
a. e., The end aimed at is, indeed, faith; the way leading thither, 
however, is by being taught. For by teaching and persuading 
we strive to excite faith in men’s hearts. Hence, we see that 
not only the agreement between the original term and its 
derivative, but also the harmonious relation of the act expressed 
by the original term to the effect expressed by the derivative 
shows that faith is a certain knowledge, persuasion, and trust 
regarding God’s ineffable compassion over us and Christ’s good 
work for us, obtained from instruction in God’s Word, and by 
its means we give a hearty assent to God and believe Him as a 
truthful person who is telling us of, and promising us, these 
things. As the verb ze¢dw, then, produces out of itself the noun 
mtot¢¢, so the very action expressed by the verb, namely, teach- 
ing and persuading, effects in the heart of the hearer not only 
knowledge, but also an inclination of the heart, or trust, which 
has been excited in the heart of the hearer by persuasion. For 
all Seripture and the Holy Spirit Himself aim chiefly at per- 
suading us and prompting us to believe God. Hence, it is both 
very pleasant and very useful to consider in the matter now 
in hand the very great agreement both of matters and of terms. 
Scripture makes an extensive use of the term zetw to designate 
the function of teaching the true religion. (Acts 19, 8; 28, 23; 
26, 28; Gal. 1, 10.) However, among other instances of this 
meaning and use of the verb zetdw in the New Testament the 
statement of John (1 John 3, 19) 18 noteworthy above the rest: 
‘We shall assure our hearts before Him’ (fuzpoadev abtov met- 
aopev tas xapdtag Hya@y), as if to say: Even though it condemn 
us, still God is greater than our heart. And here is properly 
described that inward strife of the godly, who are often dis- 
turbed by the sight of their sins and of the divine wrath, and 
are being assailed, on the one hand, by their own heart and 
conscience, and on the other, by Satan, and are thus driven to 
despair. However, over and against this they strengthen, raise 
up, instruct and teach themselves by the Spirit, erying, Abba, 
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Father, by the Word, truth, and unspeakable compassion of 
God, as of One who speaks face to face with them, comforts 
them, and argues these sad doubts down. And thus they rather 
believe and yield to the Word of God than to those inward 
emotions of distrust. After these very sad doubts and vacilla- 
tions have been subdued, there follows true faith and trust in 
God and full assurance. Accordingly, let the reader diligently 
consider what the aforementioned accusations of the heart in 
these sad doubts and distrust mean, and what kind of an emo- 
tion, or affection, results from the aforementioned suasion. For 
in this way he will perceive by actual practice, as it were, the 
nature both of doubt and also of true confidence.” 

We have followed Flacius, it would seem, beyond the 
point now under consideration. However, the prolepsis is 
specious. It is proposed to show that faith is genuine knowl- 
edge, knowledge just as real, just as well certified, just as 
reliable as any other kind of knowledge which man acquires 
and possesses,’) yea, more so. This seems impossible at first, 
because faith deals with matters which are not subject to sense 
perception or the reasoning process. Its sphere is the realm 
of the unknown. Scripture does not disguise this fact in the 
least, it rather makes it quite prominent. “Whom having not 
seen (odx ecddtes), ye love; in whom, though now ye see 
Him not (wy opdytec), yet believing (zeatevortes 02), ye rejoice — 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory,” thus Peter (1 Ep. 1, 8) 
takes full cognizance of the vast contrast between believing and 

4) This would appear from this circumstance, amongst others, that 
Scripture uses the terms which express the cognitive power of faith to 
express the common modes of cognition. As regards yerdcxecy comp. Mark 
5, 29: “She felt in her body that she was healed;” Luke 8, 48: “T perceive 
that virtue is gone out of me;” Mark 15, 45: “When he knew it of the 
centurion;” Matt. 12, 33: “The tree is known by his fruit;” Matt. 21, 45: 
“They percewed that He spake of them;” Matt. 24, 33: “Ye know that 
summer is nigh;” Luke 18, 3: “Ye can discern the face of the sky,” ete. 
As to voeivy (and its synonym ovvévac) comp. 2 Tim. 2, 7: “Consider what — 
I say;” Eph. 3, 4: “Whereby, when ye read, ye may understand my 
knowledge;” v. 20: “Above all that we ask or think;” Mark 13, 14: 


“Let him that readeth, understand.” As regards ¢itévar, éxiorpoae it is 
needless to offer references. 
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seeing. Asa universal law Scripture declares: “He that cometh 
to God must believe that He is, and that He is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek Him,” Hebr. 11, 6. We remember, 
in this connection, the warning words of the Lord to His skeptic 
disciple: ‘Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou hast be- 
lieved; blessed are they that have not seen and yet have be- 
lieved,” John 20, 29, and the plain, forceful statement of His 
apostle: “Hope that is seen is not hope: for what a man seeth 
why doth he yet hope for?’ Rom. 8, 24. “Things hoped for,” 
“things not seen” are represented as the proper domain of 
faith, Hebr. 11, 1. Yea, Scripture acknowledges that the ob- 
jects of faith transcend man’s power to know; the indwelling 
of Christ in the hearts of His saints is invoked that they “may 
be able to comprehend what is the breadth, and length, and 
depth, and height; and to know the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge,’ Eph. 3, 17—19. The apostle directs his 
followers to “the peace of God which passeth all understanding,” 
Phil. 4, 7.— In matters of this kind, how can true and genuine 
knowledge be obtained? Can the unknown, yea, the unknow- 
able be known? Aye, that is what Scripture claims for, and 
predicates of faith: Faith is knowledge of the unknown. ” Fate 
08 xtaces slreCopéevwr brdataats, mpaypdtwy sheyyoc ob Bhetopevar, 
“Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.’ Two things are here predicated of faith, both 
of which imply genuine, reliable knowledge based on grounds 
satisfactory to the possessor of that knowledge, though it is 
knowledge of absent and invisible matters. Faith represents 
_ “substance,” as regards “things hoped for.”” What is dx0ataacc? 
The apostle had requested of the congregation at Corinth a 
collection for the suffering brethren in Judea. Before the 
collection had materialized, he had “‘boasted” to the Christians 
in Macedonia the “forwardness of mind,” the “zeal” of the 
Corinthians in this matter, and afterward wrote an urgent re- 
quest to the Corinthians, not to put him to shame in his con- 
fident boasting, éy t7 drootdese tavty t7¢ xavyjoews, 2 Cor. 
9, 4, by their failure to raise the collection as expected. The 
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apostle’s statement in Macedonia about what was going on in 
Achaia had dzdéataoc, a substantial basis, body, and form, not 
in his vivid imagination, but in what he observed among the 
members of the Corinthian church. He saw, as it were, the 
material help in the willingness to help; the zeal of the church- 
members was to him a promissory note of gilt-edge quality. 
And it was not for himself so much that he feared shame, if 
his glowing reports should have to be diseredited, as for the 
Corinthians. (Observe the parenthesis ®#a py déywpev Byer, 
v. 4.) He knew whereof he was speaking when he would men- 
tion Corinthian zeal, and was satisfied that he was stating 
facts. —In his controversy with the false teachers who were 
disturbing the same congregation it became necessary, at a” 
certain point, that the apostle should speak of his personal 
achievements, and to “speak as a fool,” boasting the superior 
quality and quantity of his labors in behalf of the Gospel. He 
proceeds to enumerate a long chain of events, 2 Cor. 11, 21 ff. — 
dy tavty tH bxoatdae TiS xavyyoews, v. 17, “in this confidence 
of boasting.” Every one of the qualities, or events, which he 
mentions, is a reality, resting on a solid basis of fact.?)— In 
Hebr. 1, 3 Christ is called “the express image of the person” 
of God the Father, yapaxcnp ti¢ bxoatdaews. God has broataarc, 
real existence, personality, just as real as that of Christ who 
said to Philip: “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,” 
John 14, 9, 2. e., whoever truly knows me and as truly as a 
person may know me, he may and does know the Father. 
‘Yxoataar, then, is that which forms the solid basis for some- 
thing, “id, quod spei ac fidei substructum est veluti fundamen- 
tum et fulerum, toy édxfopévwy (der sich dem, was gehofft 
wird, als Stuetze unterstellt).”% Accordingly, dzderae< in 
Hebr. 3, 14 has become a synonym for ztoze: “We are made 
partakers of Christ, if we hold the beginning of our confidence 
(doyyy ti¢ bxootdcews) steadfast unto the end.” But faith is 
5) Wilke: iz. = “Die Unterlage fuer das Ruehmen, was sich das 


Ruehmen selbst unterlegt.” (Clavis, s. v. II, p. 410.) 
6) Ibid. 
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not only substantial, it is also evident knowledge, zpaypdrwv 
@leyyoc ob Bhexopéevwr. ~Eleryos is that which carries convic- 
tion, which proves a point, or disproves, and thereby apples 
censure to a falsehood. Scripture is “profitable for reproof,” 
moos &eyyov, 2 Tim. 3, 16; it proves its point and stops gain- 
saying. Wilke says, referring to Hebr. 11, 1: “Render: faith 
is that in which things hoped for have their foundation and 
things not seen their proof (indicem) or witness, who argues 
that they are true; er ist fuer das Gehoffte der Grund des 
Bestehens, fuer das Nichtsichtliche der Beweis des Daseins.’’”) 

Knowledge of this kind must have been conveyed to the 
heart by a supernatural force. The ordinary avenues are, 
indeed, employed for conveying this knowledge, but they are 
made to receive and pass on to the heart extraordinary objects. 
The substance of a believer is not changed in the act of be- 
lieving: he hears the truths of the doctrine of faith, he studies 
a statement of this doctrine, as he hears and studies a scientific 
proposition, a rule of grammar, etc., and he knows each dis- 
tinetly, but each in a way peculiar to the objects to be known. 
The heart of man was so constituted as to receive and to retain 
knowledge, not of one kind, the natural, empirical knowledge 
only, but of two kinds, natural and supernatural. Both the 
creature and the Creator can communicate with man, how- 
ever, each in his own way. And the heart of man receives 
knowledge offered it upon the authority of God in a different 
manner than it receives knowledge pertaining to natural objects. 
It is false to say, that what cannot be proven by a logical argu- 
ment, on scientific grounds, is not true and has no existence. 
There is, always has been, and always will be in men, also in 
men of science, a knowledge of matters, which did not come 
to them by a process of syllogistie reasoning nor of scientific 
discovery, and will not be reasoned out of existence either, 
despite the most strenuous efforts. Men have died for this 
knowledge, and to ridicule it and call it fanaticism and bigotry 


7) Ibid., s v. éAeyy. I, p. 359. Comp. s. v. imdaraocg: “der fuer das, 
was sein Dasein verbirgt, die Ueberweisung ist.” (II, 410.) 
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and illusion, is very unscientific. Facts do not pass out of 

existence when laughed at or hated. If we may be permitted | 
to point to a parallel case of a lower order in the domain of 

science itself, not a few “discoveries” which scientific men have 

made were such only to the world of laymen, while to the dis- 

coverer they represented a successful effort to present his pre-— 
vious knowledge in a material, palpable, and convincing form. 
The difference, in knowledge of this kind existing among men, 

*tis true, is one of degree rather than of kind. Nevertheless, it 

is just as great a blunder to maintain that one kind of knowl- 

edge is all knowledge as to claim that a certain degree of knowl- 

edge is the ne plus ultra of knowledge. Such a claim will 

have to stand for an exhibition of bigotry and fanaticism of 

the true-blue stamp. 

The knowledge of faith is, accordingly, denied to the 
worldly wise, not because they may not have it, but because 
they may not have it in their way. The Lord speaks of “the 
Spirit of truth whom the world cannot receive, because it 
seeth Him not, neither knoweth Him,” John 14, 7. “The 
world,” says Paul, “by wisdom knew not God,” 1 Cor. 1, 21. 
The apostle certainly does not speak of the knowledge of God’s 
existence, for the existence of that knowledge in all men he 
has defended on more than one occasion (comp. Acts 14, 173;_ 
Rom. 1. 2). But he speaks of the spiritual knowledge of faith, 
for in the very next chapter he states (ch. 2, 7. 8): “We speak 
the wisdom of God in a mystery, even the hidden wisdom, 
which God ordained before the world unto our glory: which 
none of the princes of this world knew: for had they known it 
they would not have crucified the Lord of glory.” This knowl-_ 
edge, as it pertains to God and the thoughts and purposes of 
God, must come to man from God. God alone can possess that 
knowledge at first hand which faith attains unto. “What man 
knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man which is 
in him? Even so the things of God knoweth no man, but the 
Spirit of God,” 1 Cor. 2, 11. This is sound reasoning. And — 
the apostle proceeds (v. 12): “Now we have received, not the 
spirit of the world, but the spirit which is of God; that we 
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might know the things that are freely given to us of God.” 
And these same things, and the knowledge thereof, the apostle 
proposes to communicate to others in just as supernatural a 
manner as he had himself received them. For he proceeds 
(vy. 13): “Which things we also speak, not in the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth ; 
comparing spiritual things with spiritual,” 2 e., presenting 
spiritual matters in words of a spiritual meaning. The Holy 
Ghost teacheth the words of this wisdom, so Paul has stated, 
not only with reference to himself and to the moment of inspi- 
ration when he penned whereof the Spirit gave him utterance, 
but with reference to all time and to all men. The Spirit never 
forsakes the Word which He inspired. John refers to the 
supernatural origin of the knowledge of faith, saying: “We 
know that the Son of God is come, and hath gwen us an under- 
standing, that we know Him that is true,” 1 John 5, 20. In 
2 Cor. 5, 16 the apostle states: “Henceforth know we no man 
after the flesh; yea, though we have known Christ after the 
flesh, yet henceforth know we Him no more.” The question 
arises: What is the proper connection of zara adoxa? “Tt can- 
not qualify Xeeorov, which it precedes, but only the preceding 
éyvexapev. If it had to be connected with Xpcotoy, to distin- 
guish what Christ had been according to the flesh, as He ap- 
peared in His earthly existence among the Jews, from what 
He is now after His resurrection, zatd adpxa should at least 
have been placed after Xpeordv, and even then would hardly 
express a thought similar to that expressed in 1 Cor. 2, 2. It 
expresses a perception, a knowledge of Christ which is not 
determined by odp&, namely, by the apostle’s ode¢, over and 
against his present true knowledge of Christ.”*®)  [tvwoxev 
xata adpxa, like edévae xata odoxa in the same verse, denotes 
natural knowledge, such knowledge as the apostle had possessed 
in his unconverted state. This knowledge had been superseded 
when he became enlightened by a new kind of knowledge re- 
ceived through the Spirit. 


8) Cremer, l. c., p. 221. 
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Thus we come to understand how Scripture, on the one 
hand, can predicate of faith seeing, hearing, perceiving, know- _ 


ing, and how, on the other hand, it can distinguish between 
faith and sight. The seeing of faith is performed with the eye 
of faith, the hearing of faith with the ear of faith, ete. “We 
look not at the things which are ‘seen, but at the things which 
are not seen: for the things which are seen are temporal; but 
the things which are not seen are eternal,” 2 Cor. 4, 18. “We 
walk by faith, not by sight,” 2 Cor. 5, 7. Referring to this 
passage Cremer remarks:®) “To render e@do¢ by externa rerum 
species, the outward aspect of affairs, namely, of those by which 
we are surrounded, as Tittmann and Lipsius have done, is an 
unhappy development of the formal meaning of the term ea- 
terna rev species, the outward appearance of a thing, and this 
development is in no wise justified by good usage. If dca zt- 
atews Tepimatety signifies ‘to walk by faith,’ faith being the 
mode or manner of a person’s walk (comp. 2, 4; Rom. 2, 27; 
8, 25), then dca evdoug z. signifies ‘to walk by the appearance,’ 
the aspect [of a thing], so that what is visible gives a peculiar 
characteristic to a person’s walk. The question now arises 
whether dca edoug z. refers to svdnuovvtes gv tH Gwpate, or to 
exdypodpev xd rod xvotov in v. 6. Tf to the former, the apostle 
wishes to indicate that it is not our present appearance, but 
faith, which gives form to our walk. This thought, though 
awkwardly expressed, would be well adapted to show the rea- 
son for Yappsty mdvtore, and would practically mean: ‘We 
walk by faith and heed not what is presented to our sight,’ 
comp. Rom. 4, 19. But it would not be suitable for stating 
the reason for Jappodvtes ody xdytote xat efdotes xt. It is 
this double concept, of his confidence and his knowledge, that 
the apostle desires to affirm by appealing to the fact that faith, 
not sight, determines our walk. Moreover, in this connection 
with the preceding statement dre évdquodutes gv tH awpate 2xdy- 
povuev ad tod xvotov, the apostle means to refer to the future, 
as the scope of this entire passage shows, and the statement 


9) Ibid., p. 344. 
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in v. 7 is to be understood in the sense of 1 John 3, 2; Col. 
3, 2.”) In 1 John 3, 2 we read: “It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be: but we know that when He shall appear, we shall 
be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is”? What else. can 
knowledge in this connection mean than faith-perception, the 
hearing of the unutterable, the seeing of the invisible, the 
knowing of the unknown? And thus we return to Hebr. 11, 1: 
“Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” The believer embraces, not shadows, but 
substances. However, he knows what he believes, because he 
has been known of God, Gal. 4, 9. His knowledge is present 
in his poor crumbling frame of dust and clay, and has been 
grasped by his infirm, limited faculties of understanding, but 
it is divine knowledge, knowledge of divine matters divinely 
conveyed. The possession of this knowledge stamps a person 
a child of God. “All they that have known the truth,” 2 John 1, 
is simply another way of saying, “All they that have believed.” 
(Note John 1, 10: “The world knew Him not;” v. 11: “His 
own recewed Him not;” v. 12: “To them that believe on His 
name.”) Knowledge has verily become a synonym for faith. 
It is accompanied by the test of genuine faith, the witness of 
works of love. The believer answers the question: How do 
you know that-you know? thus: “Hereby we do know that we 
know Him, if we keep His commandments,” 1 John 2, 2. 
Already this circumstance indicates sufficiently that the knowl- 
edge of faith is not a knowledge that terminates in the act of 
perception, not a knowledge for the sake of knowing, but a 
knowledge in which the whole heart is interested and active, 
so that this knowledge from its very incipiency is accompanied 
by other manifestations of the energies of the heart. D. 
(To be continued.) 

10) Witxe: “Nostra via incedimus, h. e. vivimus in his terris, fide 
(im Zustande der Glaubenden) non conspicientes rem ipsam.” (Clavis, s. v. 
dia I, 208.) —Macxnicur: “We walk by the belief of the other world, 
and not by the sight of this.” (Apost. Epist. ad loc., p. 225.) — Hirscu- 
BERG BisLtE: “Dureh den Glauben, nicht durch eine schon anschauende 


Erkenntnis, ce. 4, 18; 1 Cor. 13, 12; 1 John 3, 2, fuehren wir unsern 
Christenwandel.” (ad loc.) 
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SOME PARALLELS TO ROM. 1, 18 ff. 
( Concluded.) 


Among the leaders of modern thought, Dr. Mansel held — 
that the only attributes of God, “which may be reasonably 
predicated of Him,” are Personality and Infinity. And Her- 
bert Spencer does not admit as much. ‘Our duty is to submit 
ourselves with all humility to the established limits of our in- 
telligence. Duty requires us neither to affirm nor to deny 
personality. . . . All attributes are degradations.” God is 
“a Power to whom no emotion whatever can be ascribed.” ) 
To the Greek mind the personality of God was a living fact. 
Of His attributes they recognized not only Infinity,?) but like- 
wise Unity?) and Life.) He is the Creator of all things, 


’ 

1) First Principles, Part I, ch. 5, § 31. 32. 

2) As did Anaximander: wavra twepcé yee kai ravra KvBepra. (Aristot. 
Phys. 1V, 4.) Secundus applies to him the expression roAvdioixyrov mvevua 
—“spiritus cuncta pervadens.” (Mullachins, op. cit., p. 512.)  Villoison 
terms this “commune totius antiquitatis dogma.” (op. cit., p. 410.) 
Luvéysr TavTa and rveiua dipxdv did wav7Ov, “penetrating everywhere,” are 
expressions frequently met with. 

3) Xenophanes (Fragm.'7) has: sig Yedc, év te Peoiow Kai avdpdrorce 
péyicroc; he asserts that the figures of mythology were “fictions of the 
ancients.” Hic d& Baotdsic Kat dpyov, Yedc. (Plutarch, De Eail. 5.) Ble dv 
6 Gedc. (Idem, de Ei ap. Delph., 20.) "Ev xpdroc, sig daiuwy yévero, péyac 
apxoc dmavtwy —“there is one power, one God, the great Ruler of all 
things.” (Orphica VI, 17.) He is elc Sedg év révreot. (Ib. IV, 3.) Like 
the personality of God, his Unity is taken for granted in the passages 
hereafter adduced. His Immutability is asserted in the strongest of terms: 
@ poipac meiSovra, “whom the Fates must obey.” (Orphica III, 4.) 
Elsewhere he is absolutely identified with Fate, as by the Stoies. (Cicero, 
De Nat. Deor. I, 15.) “It is impossible that God should desire any change 
in himself.” (Plato, De Rep. II, 381 C.) 

4) “He alone may fitly receive the predicate éo7c’? (not merely 
qv or éotac). (Plato, Phaidros 278 D.) 


5) As in the passages cited above. According to Cicero, man was 
created “praeclara quadam conditione a supremo Deo.” (De Legg. I, 22.) 
“God has created and endowed him.” (Ib. 27.) 
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—omnipotent,®) omnipresent, omniscient,*) and eternal.®) 
To Him is ascribed holiness,') justice,!) wisdom,!) and Truth.) 
His Righteousness and Justice were present to the mind of 
orator, historian, and dramatist,—a terrible justice, imexo- 
rable, inevitable, and, according to Plato, unappeased by sacrifice 
and supplication. It is in this recognition of divine Justice 
that the pagan Consciousness of Sin, ever recurring in the 
history of ethnic religions, finds an explanation. 

There remains one other phenomenon, exhibited in Greek 
and Roman literature alike, in which a reasserting of the higher 
knowledge over against the popular, traditional polytheism may 
be observed: the constant confusion which seems to have pre- 
vailed regarding the notions of one God and of many gods, 
a confusion which becomes apparent in the frequent intrusion 
of monotheistic terms into passages which seem to reaffirm 
the traditional theology, and vice versa. Indeed, a very great 


6) Epicharmus, Fragm., v. 298: advvatei 0 ovdév Yedc. (Cf. Odyss. €, 
444, quoted above.) Plutarch, Plac. Phil. I, 7: et Yedv olova, ioW bre nat péEa 
daipov. rav Svvarer., 

7) Ovdav Expebyer TO Veiov ... abTo¢ éoV audv éExdmrac (inspector). (Epi- 
charmus, J’ragm., v. 297 sq.) 

8) Obdoc (= bAog) dpa, obdog dé voei, ovAOG SE aKoder. (Xenophanes, 
Fragm. 2.) “He sees and hears all things.’ (Homer.) “The eye of God 
sees all things at once.” (Xenophon, Mem. I, 4, 17.) 

9) Xenophanes: “They say that God is One and Eternal,” didcov 
kat éva, (Cited also by Cicero, Lweullo, ch. 35.) Parmenides regarded him 
as “eternal and without a beginning,” ov yevduevov. 

10) There were revulsions of feeling against the atrocities ascribed 
to the divinities by Homer and Hesiod. Plato protests against the notion 
that God should be the cause of evil (De Rep. Il, 379 D); in his ideal 
republic the “lies and fables” of Hesiod and Homer shall not be recited 
to the young (ib. 377 D). Similar protests were raised by Pindar, 
Aischylos, Herodotus, and others. — Aristotle has the expression “Supreme 
in virtue,” as applied to God, xpdtiotoe aperi. (De Mundo, ch. 6.) 

11) “The Deity leads the evildoer to judgment.” (Menander, 14.) 
Aixne péra (with Right) révra kvBepvdc. (Cleanthes, Hymn. I, 34.) 

12) “God alone can be called Wise.” (Plato, Phaidros, 278 D.) 

13) Antoninus has “ed¢ cic dtd mavtov... aagdvtera pia.’ Just 
-so Cicero (De Nat. Deor. Ill, 6; I, 15), and the Stoies generally. Plato 
has (Apolog. 21 B): [edc] ob dgrov webderac: ov yap Séuc avt@— God can- 
not lie. 

6 
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number of passages’) contains, in close conjunction, both the 
singular and the plural forms of Jog and deus, with frequent 
interchange and substitution of the terms. Of course, we have 
in mind only such cases where the singular does not refer to 
some definite divinity of the pantheon, and is not used in the | 
indefinite sense of “a deity.” The following from Cicero will 
illustrate: “Nothing is greater than God (praestantius deo) ; 
he is subject to nothing; hence he rules the whole universe ;” 
whereupon he adds: “etenim si concedimus intelligentes esse 
deos,’ ete. The preceding context also has the plural form. 
(De Nat. Deor. Ii, 30.) The writers seem continually to lapse 
- from higher to baser religious views, and then again seem to- 
rise above the debris of their traditional faith into realms of 
a higher cognition. As a matter of fact, the Olympian divini- 
ties were relegated to the domain of poetry and the pictorial 
arts long before they were made the butt of Lucian’s jests, and 
the doctrine of One God was indeed, as Villoisonius has it, 
“commune totius antiquitatis dogma,” the recognition of One, 
the Creator and Preserver, the Judge and the Avenger, who 
loomed even above majestic- Zeus enthroned on Olympus, of 
One who stood afar off and alone, One “who was, who is, who 
will be’ —but to whom worship was never rendered.) They 
“glorified him not as God, . . . but became vain in their 
imaginations and their foolish heart was darkened,” until idol- 
atry was swallowed up in the Pantheism of the schools, and in 
the Atheism of Lucian and Lucrece. ; 

What was the source of this knowledge? The evolutionist 
is ready to apply his little formula; he sees in all this merely 
the culmination of a national religious development. Two con- 


14) Especially in Plato (e. g. De Legg. V, 739 E, as throughout th 
Republic and the Laws), in Cicero (as in the Nature of the Gods, Of, 
Epistles), and in Seneca. 

15) The notion — still reiterated in the popular handbooks of myth 
ogy —that a higher form of worship obtained in the Greek Mysteri 
was given its quietus, some seventy-five years ago, by Lobeck in his Agl 
phamus. Read Arnobius, Adv. Nationes V, 20 sqq., for a true estimati 
of these mysteries. 
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siderations will show this construction to be unsatisfactory: 
1) How can the same law account for the subsequent decay and 
dissolution of this “nobler faith”? And 2), “Evolution,” in 
Spencer’s famous definition, is a change from homogeneity to 
heterogeneity, from “simpler to more complex” forms. A prog- 
ress from polytheism to monotheism, from many gods to one 
God, however, would represent a change from more complex 
to simpler forms, the reverse of that course which we are asked 
to regard as preestablished by the law of evolution! Besides, 
we have already given instances of a belief in one God as held 
by nations and tribes very low in the scale of development — 
by those, in fact, whom the evolutionist regards as “aborig- 
inal’ men. 

Christian scholars have found in instances such as quoted 
above either reminiscences of an original revelation, or have 
explained them as the result of an acquaintanceship, on the 
part of the pagan writers, with the Hebrew Scriptures. Both 
of these views are unsupported by historical evidence,'®) and 
are hypotheses, pure and simple. There is here no need of 
hypotheses. The words of St. Paul are so clear as to render all 
guess-work unnecessary: “The invisible things of Him from 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made, even His eternal power and Godhead; 
so that they are without excuse.” This, then, is the manner 
in which the natural mind arrives at its knowledge of the 
Creator: He is seen and understood, His eternal power and 
Godhead stand revealed —in the works of Nature. 


- 16) Seripture is silent as to the manner in which Melchizedek, for 
instance, obtained his knowledge of EH] Eljon; whether it was the faith 
of Noah that he retained, or whether he had received a special revelation, 
we are unable to tell. The Hastern nations may have, at a much later 
time, profited by the residence of the Jews in Babylon, or by commercial 
intercourse. But even this is unsupported by contemporary evidence. 
Besides, the wniversal occurrence of monotheistic views could not thus be 
explained. —It need hardly be added, that the reports of an intercourse 
of Plato and Aristotle with the Hebrew prophets are of an entirely 
legendary, not to say mythical, character. 
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Some striking verbal coincidences may be disclosed by a 
comparison of the words of St. Paul, Rom. 1, 20, with ex pro- 
fesso arguments of pagan authors for the existence of God. 
“So much may be understood,” says Aristotle,”) “concerning 
God, who is of surpassing power, and of eternal life; . . . for, 
being invisible to every mortal creature, He is seen in the works 
themselves.’’ Stobaeos cites expressions quite as remarkable in ~ 
his Helogae: “God can neither be seen nor can He be perceived 
(acadyro¢), but He is visible to the mind (vow); His works 
and operations are perceived by all men.” Similarly, in Xeno- 
phon: “He who has learned to recognize the power (ddvapec) 
in creation is under obligations to worship (!) the divinity.” 
And in the Orphic Hymns:”) “My child, I will show you the | 
footprints and the mighty hand of the powerful God, wherever 
I observe them.”” And where did he observe the workings of 
this power? In the water, in the air, in the storm, in the — 
earthquake, and in the starry firmament”) —in all that which — 
St. Paul terms “the creation of the world.” Similarly, Hie- 
rocles observed, in the visible universe and in its imcorrupti- 
bility, “an image of the world-creator God.” 4) It may be re- 
peated in this connection that the Egyptian “Untar,” the name — 
applied to the “Unknown God,” signifies “Power;’) the 
method by which the Egyptian mind arrived at this concept is — 
thereby clearly indicated. 

In the year A. D. 1440, at a grand religious council held 
at the consecration of a newly built temple of the Sun at Cuzco, 
Peru, the Inca Yupanqui arose before the assembled multitude, 
and spoke somewhat as follows:*) “Many say that the Sun is 


17) Tavra ypy rept Yeod dcavosicdar, Suvauer pév Svtog toxvpordrov, Cup 
0 adavarov ... dlote macy Sunth dboec AVedpntog dx’ abitdv Tdv Epywv Yewpeirat. 
De Mundo, cap. 6. Not only the thought, but the very vocabulary of these 
lines will be seen to correspond very closely with Rom. 1, 20. 

18) Xenophon, Memorabilia IV, 3, 14. 19) II, 18. 

20) Ib., v. 24—41; ef. Plato, De Legg. X, 886 A. 

21) Comment. in Awreum Carmen; Mullachins I, p. 419 (a¢3dprov, 
as in Rom. 1, 23: da@vdprov Veod). 7 

22) Renouf, I. c. 

23) Brinton, Myths of the New World, p. 72 sqq. 
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the maker of all things. But he who makes should abide by 
what he has made. Now, many things happen when the Sun 
is absent; therefore he cannot be the Universal Creator. And 
that he is alive at all is doubtful, for his trips do not tire him. 

He is like a tethered beast which makes a daily round 
under the eye of a master.... I tell you that he, our father 
and master, the Sun, must have a lord and master more power- 
ful than himself, who constrains him to his daily cireuit with- 
out pause or rest.”” A temple was constructed to this greatest 
of all existences, in a vale by the sea, near Callao. “The fact,” 
says Brinton, “and the approximate time of the incident are 
beyond question.” The signal failure of this attempt at an 
introduction of a higher faith has been stated in a previous 
chapter.— The main facts of the Mezican story, alluded to 
in the same connection, are the following: The Mexican king 
Nezahualeoyotl (ca. 1400) devoted much time to the study of 
astronomy, botany, and zoology. “He studied attentively the 
causes of the phenomena of Nature,” says the contemporary 
native record cited by the Spanish historians, “‘and this study 
led him to recognize the worthlessness of his faith. ‘Verily, 
he exclaimed, ‘the gods that I am adoring, what are they but 
idols of stone without speech and feeling? They could not 
have made the beauty of the heaven, the sun, the moon, and 
the stars, which light the earth, with its countless streams, its 
fountains and waters.... There must be some God, invisible 
and unknown, who is the universal Creator. He alone can con- 
sole me and take away my sorrow.”*) In this case also a 
temple was dedicated “to the Unknown God,” though idolatry 
was not abolished. And of this and other expressions contain- 
ing monotheistic views, as found among the Aztecs before the 
advent of the European, Brinton again remarks that they are 
“of undoubted indigenous origin,” and “will bear the closest 
serutiny.” They may be placed on record, therefore, as authen- 
tic examples of that method by which in Rom. 1 all men are 
said to arrive at a knowledge of the Creator. — 


' 24) Cited in Schultze, Fetichism VII, 2, and by Brinton, l. ¢., 74. 
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The remaining verses of our chapter, vv. 21—32, are con- 
cerned mainly with the moral decadence which resulted from 
a denial of the truth revealed to man in nature, a moral dis- 
integration such as the apostle had good opportunity to observe — 
in his travels among the peoples on the shores and islands of 
the Mediterranean. However, this was accompanied pari passu 
with a gradual “clouding over,” to use Rawlinson’s expression, 
of religious knowledge, of the Truth which man possessed. Their 
heart “was darkened,” v. 21; they “became fools,” v. 22; the 
truth “was changed into a lie ;” they “did not retain God in their — 
knowledge.” The doctrine of One God was, indeed, “commune 
dogma” of all antiquity——even during and after the age of 
greatest moral degeneration— and has been demonstrated in 
the case of savage tribes at a time when they had reached the | 
very lowest stages of fetichistie worship. On the other hand, 
the decay of religious knowledge which accompanied this moral — 
dissolution is likewise corroborated by the history of ethnie 
religions. Without exception, the religions of the world show 
traces of an earlier, higher, and purer faith. The farther back 
we trace them, the less conspicuous do their mythologic and~ 
superstitious elements become, the higher and nobler do they 
giow, the clearer and stronger does the innate truth, the knowl- 
edge of a Creator revealed in his works shine forth. 

Vague recollections of an earlier, purer religion are not 
rare in the records of ethnic races. In his Phaidros, Plato in-— 
troduces Socrates as conversing on the service and worship most — 
pleasing to God; Phaidros is questioned upon his views in the 
matter, and is asked whether he has any knowledge of the — 
subject. Phaidros answers, “Not any; have you?’ “I have 
indeed,” says Socrates; ‘‘I have indeed heard a common report 
of the ancients, but the truth they themselves knew. If we could 
discover it [the truth] ourselves, should we then any longer 
have need of hwman opinions?’™) Cicero says”) that “the 
ancients (antiquitas) approached nearest to the gods,” and in 


25) rdv av8puriver dofacudror, Phaidr. 274 B. 
26) De Legg. II, 27. 
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the Orphic Hymns, cited above, we meet allusions to “an an- 
cient report’ (Aoyo¢) concerning the Ruler of the world. Andrew 
Lang’) records the report of the first missionaries in Greenland 
to the effect that “they could gather from a free dialogue they 
had with some perfectly wild Greenlanders (at that time avoid- 
ing any direct application to their hearts), that thew ancestors 
must have believed in a Supreme Being, and did render him 
some service, which their posterity neglected little by little. 
An Eskimo said to a missionary, ‘Certainly there must be a 
Being who made all these things. He must be very good, too... . 
Ah, did I but know him, how I would love and honor him!” 
The founders of the Comparative Study (or Science) of 
Religion, and the greatest authorities in its various departments, 
are practically unanimous in their opinion, that all pagan sys- 
tems of mythology and religion contain remnants of a more 
exalted form of belief, of a higher, clearer knowledge of the 
Divinity, which gradually became dimmed and corrupted. 
From Max Mueller’s Lecture on the Vedas*) we quote 
- the following: As a result “to which a comparative study of 
religions is sure to lead,” “we shall learn that religions in their 
most ancient form, or in the minds of their authors, are gen- 
erally free from many of the blemishes that attach to them 
in later times;”’? and from his Essay on Greek Mythology: ™) 
“When we ascend to the most distant heights of Greek history, 
the idea of God, as the Supreme Being, stands before us as a 
simple fact.’”»— F. G. Welcker, who was to the study of Greek 
mythology what Mueller was to the study of ethnic systems in 
general, has laid down the following as the ultimate result of 
his researches: “This [Greek] polytheism has settled before 
the eyes of men like a high and continuous mountain range, 
beyond which it is the privilege only of general historical study 
to recognize, as from a higher point of view, the natural primi- 
tive monotheism.” *’) Concerning the monotheistic ideas of 
27) The Making of Religion (1898), p. 199. 


28) Hssays, vol. I, p. 48. 29) Hssays, II, p. 146. 
30) Griechische Goetterlehre, vol. I, p. 225 f. 
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later thought, the same author says that they are to be regarded 
not as a result of an ascending line of evolution (‘‘aufsteigende 
Linie der Entwickelung”), but as “a return of the profound 
wisdom of old age to the feeling of primitive simplicity.” — 
From Carl Boettcher’s great work on the Treeworship of the 
Greeks, we may cite: “So far as we are able to trace the sacred — 
tradition of the Greeks into prehistoric times, the united pre- 
Hellenic nation recognized only one God, nameless, without 
temples and images.” This he regards as a tradition of “‘irref-_ 
utable inner truthfulness. ... The beginning of Polytheism — 
therefore represents the second phase of Greek religion, which 
was preceded by a Monotheism.” *)) 

Le Page Renouf expresses his entire agreement with the 
“matured judgment” of Emmanuel Rougé: “The first charac- 
teristic [of the Egyptian religion] is the Unity of God most 
energetically expressed: God, One, Sole and Only —no others 
with Him... the Only Being. ... The belief in the Unity — 
of the Supreme God and in His attributes as Creator and Law- 
giver of man, whom He has endowed with an immortal soul, ... 
these are the primitive notions, enchased in the midst of mytho- 
logical superfetations accumulated in the centuries.” “The 
sublimer portions are demonstrably ancient,” adds Le Page 
Renouf.”) Franz Lenormant reached the same conclusion. 

Of the Phoenicians the greatest student of their history 
and religion, F. K. Movers, says: “Nature worship gradually 
obseured the purer God-idea of a more ancient stage of belief, — 
but has never entirely obliterated it.) Later he again refers 
to this “adulteration of a purer and more ancient God-idea.” 

Regarding the Zoroastrian, M. Haug, the famous Zend- 
scholar, asserts,*) that ““Monotheism was the leading idea of his 
theology ;” Ahura-mazda, 7. ¢., “the Living Creator.” Zoro- 
aster did not teach a theological Dualism. Ile arrived ‘‘at the 


31) p. 7 sqq. 32) The Religion of Anc. Egypt. p. 94 sqq. 

33) Die Phoenizier, vol. I, p. 168. 

34) Essays on the Sacred Language, ete., of the Parsees (London 
1884), p. 300 sqq. 
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idea of the unity and indivisibility of the Supreme Being,” but 
“in course of time this doctrine was changed and corrupted... 
the dualism of God and the devil arose.” ‘“Monotheism was 
superseded by Dualism.” *) 

Both Dr. F. Hommel *) and Friedrich Delitzsch*) agree 
on the question of an early Arabian and Sumerian monotheism. 
Dr. Hommel demonstrates from the personal surnames con- 
tained in the inscriptions the existence of “a very exalted mono- 
theism” ‘in the most ancient times” of the Arabian nation, 
about 2500 B. C., and among the Semitic tribes of northern 
Babylonia. This “monotheistic religion” degenerated under the 
influence of Babylonian polytheism.*) The same opinion was 
held years ago by Julius Oppert, the Assyriologist, who was led 
a belief in “a universal primitive monotheism as the basis of 
all religions.” *) 

Expressions similar to the above might be adduced from 
Rawlinson,”) Legge (Religions of China), Doellinger,*!) Victor 
y. Strauss-Tarney,”) Jacob Grimm,®) and others. In short, the 


35) Rawlinson speaks of “the purer.and more ancient form of the 
Persian Religion.” (Anc. Mon. II, p. 224.) 

36) Altisraelitische Ueberlieferung (1897), ch. III. 

37) Essay “Monotheism,” 1903. 

38) op. cit., p. 117. 

39) The bearing of these facts upon the evolutionistic conception of 
human history should be noted in passing; more especially, their bearing 
upon the popular notions concerning the descent of man. That all reli- 
gions grow purer the farther we trace them back, admits of no doubt. 
But this militates against the idea of a “tailless, catarrhine, ape” (Hux- 
ley) as the ancestor of man. The evolutionists see the danger and strain 
ail their powers — including, also, their capacity for truthfulness — in 
endeavoring to demonstrate by processes of reasoning (not by adducing 
historical evidence), that man’s early faith was Animism and Fetichism, 
out of which, successively, Polytheism and Monotheism were evolved. 

40) Religions of the Ancient World, and Ancient Monarchies. 

41) Judentwm wid Heidentum. 

42) Altaegypt. Goetterlehre, II, 38 sqq.; 72 sq. 

43) Deutsche Mythologie. As, from the chapter on Odin: “Odin 
appears to have been the almighty, omnipresent Being, the spiritual Di- 
vinity.... This original notion was obscured and finally lost, . . . the old 
Divinity was degraded into an eyil, Satanic, cruel being.” 
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majority of indépendent and unprejudiced students of heathen 
beliefs, from the days of A. W. v. Schlegel *) to our own, have 
reached the conclusion, that all religions in their later stages 
exhibit a much lower conception of the Divinity than in their 
earlier form. It is only the hopelessly prejudiced who ean say, 
as does John Fiske,®) that “to regard classic paganism as one 
of the degraded remnants of a primeval monotheism, is to sin 
against the canons of a sound inductive philosophy.” Sinning 
against the consonant testimony of universal history is a venial 
offense, it would seem, when the integrity of this “sound in- 
ductive philosophy” — that is, of the Hegelo-Spencerian theory 
—is at stake. It needs but a glance at the well-known facts — 
of religious history to show the working of this law of Decay 
as influencing the development of every system of belief which 
has a recorded history or a literature. Phoenician religion 
made the descent from an almost unalloyed monotheism to the — 
cults of Moloch and Astarte; the lofty system of Egypt, to a — 
worship of crocodiles, bulls, cats, and beetles; the early Parsee 
faith, to a crude sort of idolatry, now little better than fetichism ; 
the ancient religion of China, to a grotesque worship of apocry- 
phal monsters and a gibbering dread of ghosts and demons; 
the religion of Vedic India, first to a polytheistic form of belief, 
in which the ancient God-idea long continued to shine forth, 
but to-day to a worship of hideous wooden idols and the Bud- 
dhist prayer-wheel ; *) the faith of early Greece, passing first | 
through a stage of polytheism,”) in which the debauched and 


44) “The longer I study the history of ancient times, the more am 
I convinced that all civilized nations have proceeded from a purer knowl- 
edge of the Supreme Being.” (Introd. to Prichard’s Egypt. Mythol., 
p. XVI.) 

45) Myths and Myth-makers (1895), p. 108. 

46) Bastian remarks, that the very names of the great Trimurti 
(Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva) which figure so largely in the popular hand- 
books of Mythology, are unknown to the great mass of the Hindoos. (S8 
Salvador, p. 326.) 

47) The ordinary compend of Mythology gives no conception of the 
depravities of this system; Arnobius’ seven books Adversus nationes shoul 
be read to gain a true insight into its enormities. 
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perjured race of the Olympians received homage, ended in 
vulgar superstitions, among the masses, or in pantheism, among 
the cultured; while Rome perverted its higher conceptions 
(2. g., the Etruscan Jupiter) into a worship of fetiches, pure 
and simple, burned incense to human tigers like Caligula, and 
resolved itself into that maze of superstitions — paralleled only 
in the accounts of modern travelers in Central Africa and 
Oceanica— which Juvenal describes. The workings of this 
law can be traced even in the case of savage tribes. Of the 
African negroes, P. Baudin says that “their traditions and reli- 
gious doctrines . . . show clearly that they are a people in de- 
cadence.... They have an obscure and confused idea of the 
only God, «.. who no longer receives worship.” *) “The negroes 
possess the remnants of a noble and sublime religion, though 
they have forgotten its precepts and debased its ceremonies.” ) 
They still retain a recollection “of God, the Supreme, the 
Creator.” Concerning the Zulus, Bastian records that they 
informed him that “their ancestors possessed the knowledge 
of ... that source of being which is above, which gives life to 
men.” ”) The example of the Eskimos has been cited above. — 

Thus has the denial of “the Truth” at all times and every- 
where worked out its result as stated Rom. 1, 21—32. The 
hearts of men “were darkened,” they “became fools,” and 
“did not retain God in their knowledge.” If the earlier sys- 
tems of belief were of a more exalted character, this was be- 
cause man’s heart had not yet become darkened; but in the 
course of time his organs of religious perception became en- 
feebled and atrophied, through long continued misuse and 
neglect; the cloud of ignorance settled over his eyes, and in 
the end his religion became a trembling, superstitious regard 


48) Fetichism, p. 7. 10. 

49) Winwood Reade, Savage Africa. 

50) Vorgeschichtliche Schoepfungslieder, p. 33, 34. Toland, Davies, 
and Hulbert testify that “the ancient Druids believed originally in one 
supreme, invisible, omnipresent, and omnipotent Deity . . . and spoke of 
him under the epithet of Hu, signifying “he that is,” the self-existent Being. 
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of omens and portents, of Shamans, medicine men, soothsayers, 
and magicians, of fetiches, totems, talismans, and amulets. Yet 
it remains true that “they have no excuse.” Men cannot 
plead, even after ages of moral and religious corruption, an 
entire ignorance of Him to whom alone worship is due. In 
times of complete religious bankruptcy the idea of One God 
has reasserted itself in all its pristine vigor, and with astonish- 
ing clarity and intensity, just as examples of real pagan piety 
are regarded in ages of moral dissolution. The reason has 
been given by St. Paul: Both a knowledge of divine Law and 
a knowledge of His “eternal power and Godhead” are inscribed 
in the hearts of men (not merely retained by tradition) ; “for 
God hath showed it unto them, so that they are without excuse,” 
v. 20; “There is none that seeketh after God,” ch. 3, 11—the 
idolater persists in his idolatry. In the words of a great modern 
scholar: “Man cannot escape the belief that behind all form is 
one essence. ..; yet he worships not the Infinite he thinks, but 
a base idol of his own making.” *) 


Red Wing, Minn. THEO. GRAEBNER. 


WARTBURG LETTERS OF LUTHER. 
( Continued.) 


On Exaudi Sunday Luther dispatched two more letters. 
One of them is addressed to Nicolaus Amsdorf, who with 
Pezensteiner, the Augustinian friar, had remained with Luther, 
when Jonas, Schurf, and Swaven parted company with them 
at Eisenach, May 38. Amsdorf and Pezensteiner were eye- 
witnesses of Luther’s seizure in the Thuringian Forest, near 
Castle Altenstein, during the early evening hours of Saturday, 
May 4.9 


51) Brinton, op. cit., p. 71. 
1) Koestlin, I, 464 f. 
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To AmsporF.?) 
To Nicolaus Amsdorf, Esq., Licentiate of Sacred Theology. 
Jesus. 

Grace! I had recently written a letter to you all, my dear 
Amsdorf, but after hearing a better counselor I have destroyed 
all, because it is still unsafe to send letters.. Dr. Jerome *) has 
now been written to in regard to the books and printed sheets,*) 
and in the same letter I have also written the Prior *) in regard 
to these affairs. You will all expedite whatever must needs be 
done in this matter. The Lord is visiting me, but pray for 
me, even as I, too, always pray for you, asking the Lord to 
strengthen your heart. 

Be of good cheer, then, and whenever an opportunity is 
offered you, speak the Word of God with boldness. Also write 
me in detail how you have fared on your journey, and what 
you have heard and seen at Erfurt. At Philip’s you will find 
what Spalatin has written me. 

On the day when I was carried off from you I arrived at 
my night’s lodging after dark, at about eleven o’clock, and 
fatigued from the long journey, because I am an untrained 
horseman. Now I am here idling, a free man among captives. 
Beware of our Roboam at Dresden and our Ben-hadad at Da- 
mascus.®) For a cruel edict has been issued against us. But 
“the Lord shall laugh at them,” Ps. 37, 18. Godspeed to you 
for His sake! My regards to all to whom I may owe them. 

Exaudi Sunday, in airy regions, 1521. 

Your 
Martin Lotuer. 


2) This letter is found in MS. in Cod. Jen. B. 24. n, f. 182. It is 
printed in Aurifaber, I, 326; De Wette, Il, 3. Erlangen Corresp. III, 
150; St. Louis Ed. XV, 2516. 

3) Hieronymus Schurf. 

4) Luther refers to books which he needed for his studies and which he 
had requested sent to him. The sheets are those of his exposition of the 
Magnificat, which was just going to press. 

5) Helt, Prior of the Augustinian Friars at Wittenberg. Koestlin, 
I, 501. 505. 507. 

6) Wanton contempt of the holy Gospel earned these titles from 
Luther for Duke George of Saxony and the Elector Joachim of Brandenburg. 
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The other letter of the same date is addressed 


To Joun Agricota.’) 
To John Agricola, the married theologian and freedman 
of Christ, at Wittenberg, my friend. 


Jesus. 

Grace! Although I regard everything that I have written 
to Philip and others as written to you lkewise (unless through 
my departure, Heaven forfend! also mutual intercourse among 
my friends has departed), still it has seemed good that I should 
salute you also by personal letter.*) Accept, then, my greeting, 
and be mindful of this word: “The servant is not greater than 
his Lord,” John 13, 16. Give my regards to your flesh and 
your rib; the Lord grant her a safe delivery. Amen. 

I am a queer captive, being confined here willingly and 
not willingly; willingly, because the Lord so wills it; not 
willingly, because I desire to stand forth in public in behalf — 
of the Word; however, I have not been worthy yet to do so. 
Wittenberg is hated by her neighbors, but the Lord will cause 
her turn to come, when He shall have them in derision, Ps. 2, 4, 
provided only we believe in Him. Write me what arrangements 
have been made for preaching, what function has been assigned 
to each, in order that either my hope or my solicitude in behalf 
of the Word may be increased. 

However, do you also faithfully discharge your duty of 
teaching children the Word,’) since you have been called to this 
office, and bear what the Lord sends you to bear. Now, I have 
written you this only for the sake of writing. Godspeed to you 
and yours! 


In the region of birds, Exaudi Sunday, 1521. 
Martin Luruer. 


7) Found in MS, in Cod. Jen. B. 24. n, f. 151; Cod. Ratzenberger; . 
Cod. Gothan. A. 1048, f. 58b. Printed in Aurifaber, I, 325 b; De Weta 
II, 4; Erlangen Corresp. III, 151; St. Louis Ed. XV, 2520 f. 

8) mit meiner Hand. 

9) Agricola had been appointed catechist at the parish church. 
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P. 8. One guilder you will kindly give to your little one 
at his birth, the other to his mother in confinement, in order 
that she may drink wine and have plenty of nourishment. For 
‘if I were present, I would surely be the child’s sponsor.) 


The next letter is dated May 14, and is addressed 
To Sparatin.!) 


To my most cherished friend in Christ, George Spalatin, 
the very faithful servant of Christ at Altenburg. 


Jesus. 

Grace! I have received your letter, my dear Spalatin, 
on Exaudi Sunday, also one from Gerbel,”) and one from 
Sapidus,®) and it is for good reasons that I have not answered 
ere this: I hesitated from fear that the report recently gone 
out of my captivity might prompt somebody to intercept my 
letters.) A great many things are related about me at this 
place, however, the opinion is gaining prevalence, that I was 
captured by friends sent for this purpose from Franconia.) 
To-morrow the time of the safe-conduct granted me by the 


10) The custom of postponing a child’s baptism for weeks and months, 
now sadly prevalent, would have horrified our forefathers. Children were 
frequently baptized on the day of their birth, for no other reason than 
this, because the parents wished to have their child entered into the cove- 
nant of grace without delay. 

11) Found in MS. in Cod. Jen. a, f. 269, and in Cod. Goth. 187. 4., 
however, containing variations which, in the opinion of De Wette, must be 
rejected for the greater part. It was printed in Aurifaber, I, 326b; 
De Wette, II, 5; Erlangen Corresp. IIJ, 152; St. Louis Ed. XV, 2510. 

12) Nicolaus Gerbel, Dr. juris at Strassburg. This jurist later pub- 
lished an edition of the Greek New Testament. 

13) John Sapidus is Johannes Witz, rector of a school at Schlett- 
stadt; he moved to Strassburg in later years. 

14) This remark of Luther sufficiently explains why no letters from 
him are extant at this time earlier than May 12, that is, eight days after 
he had entered Castle Wartburg. 

15) The reference most likely was to those Franconian noblemen who 
had favored Luther’s cause. However, there was a report current at the 
same time, which was given much credence, viz., that Luther had been 
captured by Duke William of Henneberg, who had become Luther’s enemy, 
because Luther had attacked the superstitious pilgrimage to Grimmenthal, 
a place in the Duke’s domains. 
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Emperor expires. I am sorry that, as you write me, there is 
an intention of applying the very severe edict also for the pur- 
pose of exploring men’s consciences; not for my sake, but be- 
cause they are ill advised in this and will bring misfortune 
down upon their own heads, and because they continue to load 
themselves with a very great odium. Oh, what hatred will this 
shameless violence kindle! However, they may have their way; 
perhaps the time of their visitation is impending. 

So far I have received nothing from our people either at 
Wittenberg or elsewhere. About the time of our arrival at 
Eisenach ") the young men at Erfurt ”) had, during the night, 
damaged a few priests’ dwellings, from indignation because 
the dean }§) of St. Severus Institute, a great papist, had caught 
Magister Draco, a gentleman who is favorably inclined to us, 
by his cassock and had publicly dragged him from the choir, _ 
pretending that he had been excommunicated for having gone 
to meet me at my entrance into Erfurt. Meanwhile people 
are fearing greater disturbances; the magistrates are conniving, 
for the local priests are in ill repute, and it is being reported 
that the artisans are allying themselves with the student body. 
It seems imminent that the prophetic saying will perhaps be- 
come true, which runs: Erfurt is another Prague.”) 

I was told yesterday that a certain priest at Gotha has met 
with rough treatment, because his people had bought certain 
estates (1 do not know which), in order to increase the revenues 
of the church and, under pretext of their ecclesiastical immu- 
nity, had refused to pay the incumbrances and taxes on the 
same. We see that the people, as also. Erasmus writes in his 
bule, are unable and unwilling any longer to bear the yoke of 
the pope and the papists. And still we do not cease coercing 


16) April 9. 17) The students of the university at that place. 

18) Jacob Doleatoris, really Jacob Schroeder from Eimbeck. 

19) Soon after the university of Erfurt had been founded it gained 
ascendancy especially because German professors and students flocked to 
this school from Prague in such numbers that Erfurt came to be likened 
to Prague. Luther’s meaning at this place is, that Erfurt may meet with 
the same fate as the university of Prague, which was ruined by disorders. 
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and burdening them, although, (now that everything is brought 
to light,) we have lost our reputation and their good will, and 
our former halo of sanctity can no longer avail or exert the in- 
fluence which it formerly exerted. Heretofore we have in- 
creased hatred °) by violence and by violence have suppressed 
it; however, whether we can continue suppressing it experience 
will show. I am sitting idle all day and oppressed with 
thoughts; 74) I am reading the Greek and Hebrew Bible. 
I shall write a German sermon on liberty from auricular con- 
fession.”) I shall also continue my work on the Psalms”) and 
on the Postils,”4) as soon as I shall have received from Witten- 
berg what I need. Among the papers I am looking for I also 
expect the Magnificat which I had begun. 

You would hardly believe with what kindness we were 
received by the abbot of Hersfeld.*) He sent the chancellor 
and the warden to meet us on the way more than a good mile 
out of town; he also received us in person at his castle sur- 
rounded by many horsemen and conducted us into the city. 
The city council received us at the gate. We were magnifi- 
cently feasted at his monastery, and he lodged me in his private 
sleeping apartment. They constrained me to preach them a 
sermon early in the morning at 5 o’clock,”*) notwithstanding 


20) Prof. Hoppe suggests as the proper reading odia, instead of omnia, 
Odia is found in both MSS. 

21) schweren Kopfes. 

22) This is the treatise, “On Confession, whether the pope have author- 
ity to enjoin same.” It is found in St. Louis Hd. XIX, 814. 

23) This is the work inscribed, “Explanation of the first twenty-two 
Psalms,” St. Louis Ed. IV, 198. Luther merely completed the work for 
the printer till Ps. 22 inel., which he had begun; he did not resume his 
lectures on the Psalms in the university. Accordingly, the remark in the 
Erlangen Corresp.: “Luther did not continue his Operationes in Psalmos, 
as he had resolved according to this statement,” is not quite correct. See 
St. Louis Ed. IV, 199 f. 

24) The reference is to the German Church Postil. 

25) Crato Miles von Hungen. He was friendly to the Reformation, 
but did not publicly go over to the Reformers, because in that case the 
abbey would most likely have been given to a rigid papist. In a short. 
time he found himself the only Catholic member in the abbey. 

26) This occurred on May 1. 

7 
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my urgent representation that he was likely to lose his com- 
mission,”) if the Imperialists should undertake to interpret this 
procedure as a breach of the safe-conduct granted me, because 
they had forbidden me to preach on the journey. However, 
I stated that I had not consented that the Word of God should 
be bound, as, indeed, I had not.. 

I also preached at Eisenach,%) however, with the timid 
pastor entering his protest in the presence of a notary and wit- 
nesses, and humbly deprecating to me this act which necessity 
laid on» him on account of his fear of his tyrannical lords. 
Accordingly, you may have heard it stated at Worms that I 
had broken my safe-conduct by these acts, but I did not commit 
a breach. For to yield this condition, that the Word of God 
should be bound (2 Tim. 2, 9), was not in my power. And 
so he (the abbot) conducted us the next day as far as the forest, 
detailed the chancellor to accompany us, and finally had us 
dine once more at his expense in Berka.™) 

At length we were received by the Eisenachers who had 
come on foot to meet us, and at eventide we entered Eisenach. 
Early in the morning all my companions departed with 
Jerome.™) I traveled to my relatives beyond the forest (for — 
they occupy nearly all this country),*) and a short while after 
taking leave of them, as we were turning into the road to Wal- 
tershausen, I was taken captive near Castle Altenstein. Neces- 
sarily I had to inform Amsdorf *) that I was to be taken captive 
by somebody, but he does not know the place where I am 
concealed. 

My brother,*) who espied the horsemen in time, quitted 


27) regalia, Hoheitsrechte. 28) May 2. 

29) A little town in the duchy of Sachsen-Weimar-Eisenach, situated 
on the Werra River. There was another Berka on the river Ilm, in the 
principality of Weimar. 

30) Hieronymus Schurf. 

31) Luther was his uncle’s guest, and preached at Moehra May 4, 
in the forenoon. 

32) “Amsdorf musste es notwendigerweise wissen.” 

33) Frater Johann Pezensteiner, Luther’s fellow-monk among t 
Augustinians, who frequently accompanied Luther on his journeys. 
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our vehicle and is reported to have arrived that night on foot at 
Waltershausen, without being met by anyone.™) After arriving 
at this place I was divested of my garments and was given 
knight’s garments to put on. I let my hair and beard grow, 
and you would hardly know me, since for some time already 
I fail to know myself. I am now living in Christian liberty, 
released from all the laws of this tyrant, though I could rather 
wish that yon hog at Dresden *®) might be worthy to kill me 
while publicly preaching, if so please God that I might suffer 
for the sake of His Word. The will of the Lord be done! 
Godspeed to you! Pray for me. My regards to your entire 
court. 
Given on the mountain, Tuesday after Exaudi,*) 1521. 
Martin Luruer. 


The next piece of news from the Wartburg is contained 
in a fragment of a letter 


To Metancutrnon.”™) 

I hear that at Erfurt they are resorting to violence against 
the dwellings of priests. I am surprised that the city council 
permits this and connives at it, and that our friend Lang keeps 
silent. For although it is good that those impious men who 
will not desist are kept in check, still this procedure will bring 
the Gospel into disrepute, and will cause men justly to spurn it. 
I would write to Lang, but as yet I dare not. For such a dis- 
play of friendliness to our cause on the part of the people is 
very offensive to me, for it clearly shows that we are not yet 
worthy servants in God’s sight, and that Satan is mocking and 
laughing at our effort. Oh, how I do fear, that all this is like 
the fig tree in the parable, of which the Lord, Matt. 21,°8) pre- 
dicts that it will merely sprout before the day of judgment, but 

34) “ungegruesset.” 35) Duke George. 36) May 14. 

37) It is found in Aurifaber, I, 329, with the note appended that it 
had been found in Spalatin’s library; also in Strobel-Ranner, p. 15; 
De Wette, II, 7, and in the Erlangen Corresp. III, 158. St. Louis Ed. XV, 


1906. Prof. Hoppe assigns it to the middle of May. 
38). See Luke 13, 6 ff. 
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will not arrive at fruitage. What we teach is, indeed, the truth; 
however, it amounts to nothing but leaves and words, since we 
do not practice what we preach. 


To Mretancutuon.”™) 
To Philip Melanchthon, theologian, teacher of the church at 
Wittenberg, my exceedingly dear brother in Christ. 


Jesus. 

Grace! I have forgotten what I wrote in the letter already 
sealed,) my dear Philip, still I wished to answer this letter 
of yours once more. I do not like to answer the treatise of 
Jacob Latomus,") because I have now turned my mind to quiet 
studies, and yet I see that it is necessary that I write an answer 
myself. Besides, there is the tedious labor of reading his long- 
winded and ill-written treatise. I had resolved to translate 
my exposition of the Epistles and Gospels into German, but you 
failed to send me the Postils printed in your town. ; 
I send you the Psalm “) which was sung during the recent 
holidays. You may have it printed, if you like and the press 
are idle, and may dedicate it to whomsoever you please; for 
wrote while I had nothing else to do and was without books. 
However, if you think otherwise, you may communicate it to 
our friends and let Christian Aurifaber *) read it, or give it 
to Amsdorf. 
I am glad that Dr. Lupinus “) has had a blessed departure 
from this life; would to God we all could quit it. So great is 
God’s anger which, having nothing to do, I am contemplating 
with daily increasing anxiety, that.I doubt whether (outside: 


39) Printed in Aurifaber, I, 3296; De Wette, II, 8; Erlangen Corres 
III, 162. St. Louis Ed. XV, 2542. 

40) Perhaps in the preceding fragment of a letter. 

41) The faculty of the university of Loewen had condemned Luther’s 
doctrine, and Prof. Latomus, a member of the faculty, defended this acti 
in a treatise. Koestlin, I, 432. 480. 487. 

42) Ps. 68, St. Louis Ed. V, 658. 

43) Christian Doering, goldsmith and publisher. 

44) Peter Wolf of Radheim, Doctor of philosophy and theology, d 
at Wittenberg, died May 1, 1521. 
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of little children) He is preserving any grown person from this 
kingdom of Satan. So utterly has our God forsaken us! Still, 
his departure has affected me not a little, when I reflected on 
the word of Isaiah (ch. 57, 1): “The righteous perisheth, and 
no man layeth it to heart: and merciful men are taken away, 
none considering that the righteous is taken away from the 
evil to come.” 

I should like to know who this heroic chap *) Franciscus 
Faber Silesius**) is. For the satire on Emser the goat“) suffi- 
ciently reveals its original author. I am extraordinarily well 
pleased with the Passionale *8) in type and antitype. I see that 
John Schwertfeger has assisted you at this work. Our friend 
Oecolampad has come out ahead of my sermon on confession “) 
by publishing his very frank dissertation on making confession 
easy,”’) which will prove a new plague to Antichrist and his 
defenders. If I had not expected that the treatise either had 
been or would be sent you by Spalatin, I should have forwarded 
it to you myself, together with the writing of Hutten which he 
has addressed to the magpies in miter and biretta at Worms.”) 
However, I shall also write something in German on the same 
(on confession). 

Our new benedict at Kemberg ®) is a strange man to me, 
because he fears nothing, and has been in such hurry in these 
turbulent times. The Lord direct him and mingle his delights 
with His bitter herbs (Ex. 12, 8), which He will do even 


45) “Der heldenmuetige Kopf.” 

46) A party by this name was in 1520 enrolled as poeta insignis 
upon the students’ roster at Leipzig. Later he was city clerk at Breslau. 
He wrote: “Silva de incendio Lutheranorum librorum.” 

47) “Ludus in Caprum Emserianum,” an academic buffoonery, was 
published at Wittenberg 1521. It contained a dialogue between Caper 
and Empusa and various satires on Emser. 

48) St. Louis Ed. XIV, 186 ff. 

49) St. Louis Ed. XIX, 814. 

50) Quod non sit onerosa christianis confessio, paradoxon Joannis 
Oecolampadii. Basil. 1521. 

51) No. 566 in St. Louis Ed. XV. 

52) Bartholomew Bernhardi of Feldkirch, provost at Kemberg. 
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without my prayer. I am displeased because your Methodus ®) 
did not arrive complete, as far as printed. I would like to 
know who is the preacher for my pulpit. Also whether Ams- 
dorf is still snoring in idleness.) May the Lord speed and 
increase the good progress of your studies whereof you write 
me. Amen. 

I peremptorily order you not to be in the least concerned 
about me. Physically all is well with me, only my heaviness 
of mind is not yet gone, and my former weakness of spirit and 
faith still continues; my life in retirement,®) however, is worth- 
less; and since I have never been willingly oceupied with the 
Word, I am now, to the great satisfaction of my heart, estopped 
from it. So, that is the state of affairs as far as I am concerned. 

By the way, for the honor of the Word and for the mutual 
strengthening of myself and others I would rather be roasted 
on live coals than rot in retirement, almost dead and yet, 
good God! not altogether dead. But who knows whether Christ 
does not intend to accomplish greater things by this counsel, 
not only in this, but also in all other matters ? 

We have talked quite often about faith and the hope of 
things not seen (Hebr. 11, 1). Well, then, let us for once put 
this teaching to a little test, inasmuch as this present occurrence 
has happened to us by God’s dispensation and not by our own 
attempt. Even if I perish, the Gospel will suffer no loss, be- 
cause therein you far excel me and like another Elisha are. 
following Elijah with a double portion of his spirit, which the 
Lord Jesus may graciously grant you. Amen. 


Accordingly, see that you do not, grieve, but sing the hymn 
which the Lord has commanded us to sing at night (Ps. 42, 8), 
and I will also sing; let us be careful for the Word only. 
If any are ignorant, let them be ignorant; if any are lost, let 
them be lost, provided only they cannot make complaint that 
they had to go without our ministry. Let the Lipsians glory, 


53) The Loci communes, Melanchthon’s Dogmatik. 
54) noch schnarcht und muessig ist. 55) dvaydpnoc. 
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for this is their hour (Luke 22, 53). We must get out of our 
country, and from our kindred, and from our father’s house; 
we must separate for a while, and go into a land which we know 
not (Gen. 12, 1). Meanwhile let others worship and glory 
in their N. N.*) Jacob the Fleming”) is satisfied if he can 
see you, and would you not *) have him more than happy by 
seeing all that he would gladly see? 

I have not yet given up the hope of returning to you, 
provided, however, that God shall do what is good in His eyes. 
If the Pope will attack all who are with me, Germany will not 
be spared disquietude, and the sooner he will do this, the sooner 
he and his party will perish, and I shall return. God is rousing 
the spirit of many, and even the hearts of the common people, 
so that I do not regard it as probable that this movement can 
be quelled by force, or if they begin to quell it, it will become 
ten times greater. Germany has many yeomen.™) 

Murner ™) is silent; what our Goat) will do I do not 
know; perhaps he will turn out another Ortwin.®) One thing 
which you have written me I shall refuse to believe, viz., that 
you are in the wilderness like sheep without a shepherd. That 
would be the most sorrowful and bitter news that could be told. 
For while you, Amsdorf, and others are still there, you are 
not without shepherds. So do not talk thus, lest God be angered, 


56) Duke George. 

57) Jacob Probst Flemmichen, 7. e., from Flanders. 

58) Here the MSS. present a difficulty. All editions have vis ne, 

which De Wette proposes to read vide ne. Prof. Hoppe’s conjecture, which 
we have followed, is visne. 
5 59) Karsthansen, 7. e., farmers. In 1520 a satire, entitled “Karst- 
hans,” had made its appearance in Germany, directed against Murner’s 
book to the German nobility. In this satire “Karsthans” represents a 
priest-hater. Hutten was supposed to be its author. 

60) The burlesque Roman monk and theologian who opposed the 
Reformation. When his pasquil addressed to the German nobility made 
its appearance, Murner threatened to publish more, but failed to make 
good his threat. 

61) Dr. Emser, Luther’s Roman opponent at the university of Leipzig. 

62) Ortwin (Ortuinus Gratius, 7. e., de Graes, Reuchlin’s opponent) 
is the principal character in the Hpistolae obscurorum virorum. 
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and we be found ungrateful. Would to God that all churches, at 
least all chapter-churches,®) might have the fourth part of the — 
Word and the ministration of the Word that you have. Give 
thanks to the Lord who has given you light! There now, I have — 
made many words (about it). 

The gentleman in the bitetta at Mayence™) is said to 
have 1800 sworn enemies opposed to him, and Dr. Schifer ©) 
is reported to be suffering with a grievous fever; some say he 
is dead. A certain bishop) who was excessively hostile to — 
Luther, is fallen, that is, he perished at Worms. I know no 
more to write you, for I am a recluse, an eremite, and a monk ™) 
in good earnest, however, without cowl and hood. You would 
find me a chevalier and hardly recognize me. 

Tell Amsdorf that the pastor of Hersfeld,®) a very good — 
man, as report has it, has also married; hence you are not the 
only people having a wedded minister in your newly married 
provost. Tell him also not to care because the above-named | 
gentleman has been preferred to him for Peter Lupinus’ posi- 
tion. Oh, these children of Adam! However, it is well that 
his upright and liberal mind has been the cause of such a loss 
to him, while a different sort of spirit has been the cause of a 
great gain to the former. Our merits are concealed, but they 
are nevertheless charged to our credit. Reward at length makes 
manifest the intents of men’s hearts. I fear for the provost 
at Kemberg, for he may be expelled and may then have to 
suffer want with twofold body and with as many more bodies 
as shall yet spring from their union. However, if he abides 


63) Stiftskirchen, 7. e., churches with which a chapter or college of 
eanons (Stiftsherren, Domherren) was connected. 

64) Archbishop Albrecht of Mayence had obtained the Cardinalship 
at the Diet of Augsburg in 1518. 

65) Guillermo de Croy, Duke of Sora, Lord of Chevres, imperial 
minister, died May 27. 

66) Aloisius Marlianus, bishop of Tuy in Spain, died at Worms in 
the early part of May. 

67) monk from monachus, a person leading a secluded, solitary life. 

68) Heinrich Fuchs; so Hassenkamp claims in his Hessische Refor- 
mationsgeschichte. 
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faithful, the Lord liveth, who is the Shepherd of all and suffers 
not even a bird to go hungry. 

You will kindly convey my greetings to him and encourage 
him. I desire, too, that you and all your colleagues should be 
of good cheer and praise God. I cannot express how great a 
favor you should thereby do me, and how greatly God would 
be pleased with such conduct, while you would cause mortal 
grief to Satan and Satan’s minions. Your sorrow is the greatest 
evil I have to bear, and your joy is mine also. Godspeed to 
you, then, in the Lord’s name, to whom, as I confidently trust, 
you are commending me; neither am I (as far as I am able) 
unmindful of you. Guard the Church of the Lord, over which 
the Holy Ghost has made you bishops (Acts 20, 28), not 
episcopal humbugs (Bischofslarven). 

Give my personal regards to all— there are so many of 
you! You need not take greetings to Magister Kisleben nor to 
our “fat Fleming;” for I shall write to them. Remember me 
to Johann Schwertfeger, Peter Suaven,®) and the entire con- 
gregation at your house; to Heinrich van Zuetphen™) and to 
all the brethren (I have written to the Prior!) ; also to Master 
Lukas and Christian, to Dr. Eschhausen,”) and whomsoever 
else you may meet. Observe the abominable paper which I 


69) This person had been a pupil of Mosellanus and had accompanied 
Luther to the Leipzig Disputation and to Worms. In 1522 he went to 
Stolpe in Pomerania to engage in reformatory work, and was imprisoned 
in 1523 by Duke Boguslaf; but soon after he was released and made 
professor at Greifswald, and finally, secretary and adviser to Frederick I 
of Denmark, who frequently employed him on secret missions to France. 

70) Heinrich van Zuetphen had held the office of prior at Dordrecht, 
but in a riot that had broken out in the town against the Dominican 
friars he had lost his office through the machinations of the Dordrecht 
magistrates, and had been sent to an Augustinian cloister at Antwerp. 
However, he left this city in November, 1520, and came to Cologne, thence 
to Wittenberg, to complete his studies. 

71) Dr. Theo. Eschaus, or Eschhausen, was a professor of medicine, 
On November 18, 1524, as records still extant show, Luther recommended 
him for the position of Prof. Stagmann, retired. Eschhausen was Luther’s 
family physician as late as 1527. In 1528, Agricola, in a casual remark 
(Spruechw., Bl. 6), mentions that he was a nonagenarian. 
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have been compelled to use for this letter. Once more, God- 
speed to you! 

Among the birds which are sweetly singing in their bowers 
and, night and day, are praising God with all their might, 
Exaudi Sunday,”) 1521. 


Your 
Martin. 


(To be continued.) Ds 


WALTHER ON THE PROPER DISCRIMINATION 
BETWEEN LAW AND GOSPEL.» 


First Lecrure. (September 12, 1884.) 


My Desar Frienps : — 

Although it is indispensably necessary for your future 
efficiency as teachers in church and school that you learn to — 
know most accurately all doctrines of the Christian Revelation, 
yet not all that is necessary has thereby been accomplished. 
But it is necessary, besides, that you understand the right ap- 
plication of these doctrines; that you have not only a clear 
perception of these doctrines in your mind, but have them 
deeply imbedded and manifesting their divine, heavenly power 
in your heart; that all these doctrines have become so dear, 
so precious, so delightful to you that you cannot but profess, 
with glowing heart, saying, with Paul: “We believe, and there- 
fore speak,” 2 Cor. 4, 13, and with all the apostles: “We cannot 
but speak the things which we have seen and heard,” Acts 4, 20. 
True, you have not seen these things with bodily eyes, nor 
heard them with bodily ears, as did the apostles, but you must 
needs have perceived them with spiritual eyes and ears. Now, 
while my endeavor in dogmaties is to stablish and make you 
sure in every doctrine, my aim in our Friday evening lecture 

72) May 26. 
1) This paper is offered as a sample of a contemplated translation 


of Dr. Walther’s well-known work. Criticism and suggestion is kindly 
invited. 
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is to make you true practical theologians and to verily talk the 
Christian doctrine into your hearts, so that some day you may 
come forward as living witnesses, in demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power, not standing in your pulpits like lifeless statues, 
but offering help, with confident and cheerful heart, wherever 
help is required. 

Now, the first and most important doctrine is that of justi- 
fication; a close second, however, is the doctrine of the dis- 
crimination between Law and Gospel. We shall now be occu- 
pied with the discrimination between Law and Gospel. Let 
this be the subject of our earnest study. 

Luther, indeed, says that he would assign first place to 
that person, and would call him a Doctor of Holy Writ, who 
knows this art well, viz., to discriminate between Law and 
Gospel. Do not believe, however, that I wish to assume first 
place myself and desire to be esteemed a Doctor of Holy Writ. 
No, indeed; there you would be greatly mistaken. True, I am 
occasionally thus traduced. But I, too, shall rather remain an 
humble pupil and sit at the feet of our Luther, even as he him- 
self has learned this doctrine from the apostles and prophets. 
As often as you attend these lectures, do come with the silent 
prayer in your hearts that God would grant His Holy Spirit 
abundantly — to you, that you may profitably listen; and to 
me, that | may profitably teach. Let us, then, proceed to our 
subject, firmly trusting that God will bless our own souls and 
those whom we are to save. 

If we compare the Holy Scriptures with other writings, 
we observe that no book seems to be so full of contradictions 
“as the Bible, and that, not only as regards secondary matters, 
but as regards the chief matter, viz., the doctrine how we must 
come to God and be saved. Now it offers forgiveness to all 
sinners, now it retains the sins of all sinners. Now it offers to 
all sinners eternal life freely, now man is directed to make an 
effort for it himself. Now, this enigma is solved when we con- 
sider that in Scripture there are found two totally different 
doctrines, that of the Law and that of the Gospel. 
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Tuesis I. 

The doctrinal contents of all Holy Writ, both of the Old 
and the New Testament, consist of two doctrines differing 
fundamentally from one another, namely, the Law and the 
Gospel. 

While it is not my intention in these lectures to system- 
atically treat the doctrines of Law and Gospel, but rather to 


show you how easily Law and Gospel, which differ so greatly 


from each other, can be confounded, and the final aim of either 
doctrine frustrated, still you will not consider this matter with 
interest until you realize wherein the difference between Law 
and Gospel consists. 

Law and Gospel do not differ in this, that the Gospel is a 
divine, the Law a human doctrine, resting on human reason. 
No, what there is found in Scripture of both doctrines is all 
the Word of the living God Himself. Nor is this the differ- 
ence, that only the Gospel is necessary, but not the Law, the 
latter being a mere appendix which, if need be, might be dis- 
pensed with. No, both are equally necessary for us. Without 
the Law we do not understand the Gospel, and without the 
Gospel the Law benefits us nothing. Nor is this the difference, 
as ‘simple people often imagine, viz., that the Law is the doe- 
trine of the Old, the Gospel that of the New Testament. No, 
there is Gospel found in the Old, and there is Law found in 
the New Testament. In the New Testament the Lord has even 
unsealed to us the Law; He has purged it from Jewish tradi- 
tions. Nor is this the difference, that each doctrine has a differ- 
ent aim, the Gospel having been given for salvation, the Law 
for damnation. No, the ultimate aim of both is the salvation 
of men; only the Law, after the fall, cannot effect our salva- 
tion, but can only prepare us for the Gospel. And moreover, 
by the Gospel we are given power in a manner to fulfill the 
Law. Nor is this the difference, that these doctrines contradict 
one another. No, there is no contradiction in Seripture. They 
are merely different, yet in most beautiful harmony with one 
another. Nor is this the difference, that only one of these doe- 
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trines is intended for Christians, not the other. The Law 
retains its importance even to a Christian. Yea, when a person 
quits the use of either doctrine he is no longer a true Christian. 

The difference between Law and Gospel rather consists 
in the following: 1. These doctrines differ as regards the mode 
and manner in which they were revealed to man; 2. they differ 
as regards their contents; 3. as regards the promises conveyed 
by either; 4. as regards their threats; 5. as regards their func- 
tion and the effects of either; 6. as regards the persons to whom 
either doctrine is to be preached. All other differences can be 
brought under these six heads. Let us now prove from God’s 
Word what has been said. 

Law and Gospel, then, differ, in the first place, as regards 
the manner in which these doctrines have been revealed to man. 
The Law is concreate with man and written in his heart. True, 
this writing in man’s heart has, through the fall, become much 
obliterated, but not entirely effaced. Accordingly, when the 
Law is preached even to the most godless person, his conscience 
tells him: “That is true!”’ But his conscience does not tell 
him the same when the Gospel is preached to him; aye, he 
may become enraged. Even the most profligate person acknowl- 
edges that he ought to do what is written in the Law. Whence 
is this? Because these things have been written in his heart. 
Conditions are different as regards the Gospel. The Gospel 
contains the proclamation and revelation of nothing but free 
acts of God’s grace, which cannot be arrived at by reasonable 
deduction. God was not obliged to do what according to the 
Gospel He has done, on the ground that no other course was 
open to Him if He wished to remain just and kind. No, God 
would have remained eternal Love, even if He had suffered 
all men to go to the devil. 

Rom. 2, 14. 15: “For when the Gentiles, which have not . 
the Law, do by nature the things contained in the Law, these, 
having not the Law, are a law unto themselves: which show 
the work of the Law written in their hearts, their conscience 
also bearing witness, and their thoughts the mean while accusing 
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or else excusing one another.” Here the apostle testifies that 
even the blind heathen have the moral Law in their hearts and 
consciences. ‘They required no supernatural revelation for these 
matters. The Ten Commandments were given merely to the 
end that the faded writing in men’s hearts might be retouched. 

Rom. 16, 25. 26: “Now to Him that is of power to stablish 
you according to my Gospel, and the preaching of Jesus Christ, 
according to the revelation of the mystery, which was kept 
secret since the world began, but now is made manifest, and 
by the scriptures of the prophets, according to the command- 
ment of the everlasting God, made known to all nations for the 
obedience of faith.” We have here a testimony uttered in clear 
words to the effect that since the beginning of the world the 
Gospel could not be evolved from reason. It was made known 
only in this way, that the Holy Ghost gave it to holy men of 
God by inspiration. 

Observe what an important difference this is. All religions 
retain parts of the Law. Some of the heathen have even pro- 
gressed as far as to understand that an inward cleansing of the 
soul, a purification of thoughts and desires, is necessary. But 
there is not a particle of the Gospel found anywhere outside of 
the ‘Christian religion. —Had the Law not been written into | 
men’s hearts, no one would listen to the preaching of the Law, 
but everybody would turn aside. People would say: “This is 
eruel; surely, nobody can keep it!” But do not forbear preach- 
ing the Law! Men may revile; however, they do so with their 
mouths only; for what you preach to them, their own con- 
science preaches to them every day. Nor should we convert 
any person by our Gospel if the Law did not prepare the way. 
We should convert no one if the Law had not been written in 
men’s hearts. Of course, I am speaking of God as He has re- 
vealed Himself and has laid down a definite order of salvation. 
He might indeed have saved all men by His mere will. 

In the second place, Law and Gospel differ as regards their 
contents. The Law tells us what we must do. Of this the 
Gospel says nothing, but reveals to us only what God does. The 
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Law speaks of our works, the Gospel of the mighty works of 
God. In the Ten Commandments you find the tenfold appeal: 
“Thou shalt!’ Beyond this the Law has nothing to say to us. 
The Gospel, on the other hand, makes no demand. Do not say: 
“Why, it does demand faith!” Just imagine a hungry person 
invited to sit down at the table and to eat. Would he say: 
“Pshaw, I will take no orders from you!”? No, he will take 
your words as a kind invitation. It is the same when you preach 
the Gospel. The Gospel is a kind invitation to partake of heav- 
enly treasures. 

Gal. 3, 12: “And the Law is not of faith: but, The man 
that doeth them shall live in them.” <A passage of the utmost 
importance! The Law knows nothing of forgiveness, nothing 
of grace. The Law does not say: “If you repent and amend 
your life, all else will be condoned.” Not a word of this is 
found in the Law. The Law only commands and demands. 
The Gospel only offers; its nature is not to take, but to give. 
Accordingly, we read: 

John 1, 17: “The Law was given by Moses, but grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ.” The Gospel bears nothing but 
grace and truth. Oh, how important is this! When we read 
and search the Law, and measure ourselves by its rule, we shall 
be terrified at the numerous demands made upon us. And if 
we had nothing besides the Law, we should have to resign our- 

selves to despair, we would be lost. God be praised! we have 
still another doctrine, the Gospel, and to this we cling. 

Law and Gospel differ, in the third place, as regards their 
promises. The Law promises a boon just as great as the Gospel, 
viz., everlasting life and salvation, however, with this great 
difference: all promises of the Law are made on certain condi- 
tions, namely, on condition that we perfectly fulfill the Law. 
Hence, its promises are as sorry as they are great. It holds 
out food to us, however, without placing it within our reach. 
Its offer of salvation is made as to Tantalus. It does indeed 
say to us: “I will quench the thirst and satisfy the hunger of 
thy soul,’ but is unable to effect this; for it ever adds: “You 
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shall have what I promise, provided you do what I command.” | 
— How different is the gracious, sweet, and comforting Gospel! 

It promises God’s grace and salvation to us unconditionally. | 
It is a promise of free grace. It makes no demands beyond 
this: “Accept my offer, and you have it.” That is not a condi- | 
tion, but merely a kind invitation. 

Ley. 18, 5: “Ye shall therefore keep my statutes, and my 
judgments: which if a man do, he shall live in them.” Accord- 
ingly, no one else shall be saved by the Law. | 

In Luke 10, 26 ff. Christ replies to the self-righteous law-| 
yer, saying: “What is written in the Law? how readest thou ?” 
And when the lawyer had answered correctly: “Thou shalt; | 
love the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart, and with all thy | 
and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,” Christ tells him: “This do, and thou shalt live.” | 
Here the Lord testifies that by the rule of the Law only he who» 
fulfills the Law can obtain salvation. Now, this cn, 
plunges us into despair. 

Instructing His disciples what they should preach, the Tord 
said: ‘“‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to overyy | 
creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” 
No condition, then, is attached to the Gospel, but it is a promi . 
of grace. 

Again, we read Rom. 3, 23. 24: “There is no difference : 
for all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God; being) 
justified freely by His grace through the redemption that is 4 
Christ Jesus.” 

Eph. 2, 8. 9: “By grace are ye saved through faith; and) 
that not of yourselves; it is the gift of God: not of works, lest» 
any man should boast.’ — Unconditional promises of grace 
salvation are found in the Gospel. Oh, what a precious diffe 
ence! When the Law has cast us down, we may joyfully li 
up our heads again; for we have a doctrine besides the Law, 
which makes no demands whatever. Were we to inquire 
Christ: “What is it that must be performed on my part toward” 
my salvation?” He would answer: “Not any works; I hay 
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accomplished all; you need not drink a drop of my cup.” If 
you duly ponder this, my friends, you will exult and rejoice 
greatly, because these glad tidings have been brought to you 
also. If any one still hangs his head, saying within himself: 
“T am a wretched man; there is no forgiveness for me,” he 
rejects the Gospel, yea, Christ. If I had committed the great- 
est sins, and were constrained to say with Paul: “I am chief 
> and were burdened with the sin of Judas, I ought 
still to accept the Gospel, for it demands nothing of me. 

Law and Gospel differ, in the fourth place, as regards 
their threats. The Gospel contains no threat whatever, but only 
consolation. Wherever in Scripture you meet with a threat, you 
may rest assured that it belongs to the Law. He would be a 
blessed man indeed who would lay this comfort to heart! But it 
is for the Holy Spirit to effect this in every man. No man is able 
to effect it unless by the operation of the Holy Spirit. Unless 
the Holy Spirit effects this in a person, the person remains 
faithless. However, you are not to imagine that the Gospel 
makes men secure because it utters no threat. No, the Gospel 
removes in a believer the desire to sin. — The Law, on the other 
hand, cannot issue anything but threats. As Abraham drove 
Hagar into the wilderness with a piece of bread and a bottle of 
water, so the Law hands us a piece of bread and hurries us off 
into the wilderness. 

Deut. 27, 26: “Cursed be he that confirmeth not all the 
words of this Law to do them. And all the people shall say, 
Amen.” Aye, man is called upon by the Law to invoke a curse 
upon himself. No one but a person shrouded in hellish dark- 
ness can imagine that he will be able to manage the Law. The 
Gospel proceeds in an entirely different way. Paul says, 1 Tim. 
1, 15: “This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all accepta- 
tion, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners; of 
whom I am chief.” So, even the chief of sinners receives no 
threat, but only the sweetest promise. 

Luke 4, 16—21: “And He came to Nazareth, where He 


had been brought up: and, as His custom was, He went into 
Face) 


of sinners,’ 
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the synagogue on the Sabbath day, and stood up for to read. 

And there was delivered unto Him the book of the prophet — 
Esaias. And when He had opened the book, He found the — 
place where it is written, The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because He has anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor; 
He hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliver- 
ance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set 
at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year 
of the Lord. And He closed the book, and He gave it again to 
the minister, and sat down. And the eyes of all them that were 
in the synagogue were fastened on Him. And He began to say 
unto them, This day is this scripture fulfilled in your eyes.” 
Here the Lord tells what are the contents of His doctrine, or 
of the Gospel. He meant to say: “I am not come to bring a 
new Law, but to proclaim the Gospel.” In His preaching 


+ 


there is nothing but comfort and salvation for sinners. Oh, — 
what a happy man is he who truly knows this! May God aid 
us all to such knowledge! 7 


Addison, Il. F. Koernie. 
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Country Sermons. WVew Series. Vol. I. Lenten, Confes- §, 
sional, and Funeral Sermons. By Rev. F. Huegele, - 
a Lutheran Country Parson. Augusta Publishing Co., — 
Crimora, Va. VI and 326 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.00, = 
postpaid. Bia 


The book opens with a double series of Lenten sermons, sev 
sermons to the series. The texts for the first series are all fro 
the Old Testament (Is. 1, 27; Gen. 3, 14. 15; 14, 18—20; 22, 7. 
Lev. 16, 6—11; Zech. 11, 10—14; Is. 63, 14). The texts for the 
second series are from both Testaments (Is. 58, 5—7; Zech. 13, 1. 23 
6. 7; John 13, 1; 1 Pet. 1, 10. 11; Rev. 5, 8—10; Is. 11, 10). The 
general scope of the first series appears to be the munus sacerdo- 
tale. The themes presented are: I. Christ’s death the legal ransom ~ 
for our souls; 1. necessity of ransom; 2. nature of ransom required; 
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8. the use we should make of it. II. Christ’s suffering foretold in 
the promise of the Woman’s Seed; 1. sentence pronounced on ser- 
pent; 2. promise given to man. III. Christ our Melchizedek; 
1. Christ prefigured by Melchizedek; 2. brings what Melchizedek 
typified. IV. Isaac’s offering a figure of Christ’s sacrifice; 1. com- 
pare two offerings; 2. gird loins to walk in faith of Abraham. 
V. Sacrifice of atonement a type of Christ; 1. meaning and fulfill- 
ment of those types; 2. what we must do to have part in atonement. 
VI. Jesus sold; 1. how by Jews; 2. how yet by many. VII. Christ’s 
war and victory; 1. bloody warfare; 2. victory by His blood. In 
the second series the -wrong and the right kind of fasting furnish 
the theme for the first discourse. The series closes with a discourse 
on Christ’s glorious rest: 1. in the grave, 2. in the Church. The 
second to the sixth discourse elaborate particular features of the 
suffering of the Lord and the blessings resulting therefrom: 
Il, Fountain of grace in blood of Christ; 1. the fountain itself; 
2. duty of those who wash in it. III. Threefold prophecy of Christ’s 
suffering; 1. wounded in house of friends; 2. smitten by the Father; 
3. deserted by disciples. IV. Love of Jesus Christ; 1. fountain of 
our salvation; 2. ensample for us. V. Christ’s suffering according to 
Seripture; 1. compare prophecy and fulfillment; 2. how this must 
serve to strengthen our faith. VI. Great fruit of great sin offering; 
1. greatness of offering; 2. greatness of effect.— These sermons are 
not only correct restatements of the truths of redemption, but they 
have also been elaborated with exquisite care, and the care extends 
not to the plot only, but to every detail. "There is order and sequence 
in them, the discourse moves strictly within the confines of the text, 
the context, in many cases, furnishes the material of the introduc- 
tion, and with masterful ease Scripture references bearing on the 
matter in hand are brought in to illumine the text. There are 
passages of great power in these sermons; e. g., Isaiah’s vision of 
the hero coming from Edom (p. 47); the two Fridays so important 
to man, that of the week of creation and of the week of atonement 
(p. 76); Isaae’s attitude during the ascent to Mount Moriah and 
his conduct during the preparation for his sacrifice (p. 27); Jesus 
as our scapegoat (pp. 35 f. 87); Jesus wounded in the house of His 
friends (p. 72); the two Christs of the Old Testament, the lowly 
servant and the glorious king (p. 100); the Lord entering into His 
rest (p. 102); the three priestly acts of the Day of Atonement 
(p. 84f.); Judas’s bargain (p. 41); the wandering Jew (p. 43); the 
blood drained from Jesus to the last drop (p. 50); the fasting 
hypocrite (p. 59); love and strife-making (p. 81); the satanic forces 
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assailing Jesus (p. 14); the difference between the priesthood of 
Aaron and Melchizedek (pp. 18. 20. 21). The effect of the curse on 
the serpent is described with the quaint imagery of Luther (pp. 12. 18). 
The author occasionally introduces a Scripture phrase with the 
meaning of which the average reader is not acquainted, and succeeds, 
by a few remarks, to make it very clear and comforting; e. g. 
“making a joyful noise unto the Lord” (p. 32); “truth in the in 
ward parts” (p. 36); “Thy rod and Thy staff” (p. 39); “sin and 
uncleanness” (p. 66); “awake, O sword” (p. 74); “the devils be 
lieve” (p. 81). The author has a fine gift of illustrating Scripture 
truth by well-chosen examples from life, which aid the clearness of 
the deeper truths expounded and add a touch of liveliness to the 
discourse. #. g., setting forth that the ransom paid for us “must 
be a lawful one, both in kind and value,” he proceeds: “In ow 
commonwealth the law imposes a penalty of five dollars for killing 
birds. Now if a breaker of this law offers a bushel of corn in pay 
ment of the fine, that will not satisfy the law, because the fine is to 
be paid in money, not in corn. And if he offers four dollars in coin 
it will still not answer, because it falls short of the amount whidl 
the law imposes,” ete. (p. 5.) Again, to show what use we should 
make of our liberty this illustration is brought in: “In old England 
when prisoners were pardoned they were dismissed from durancé 
with the three Latin words: ‘Exite, Gaudete, Cavete:’ Go forth, 
Rejoice, Beware! Come out of your cell, rejoice over your liberty, 
and beware lest you get into prison again. The price of your liberty 
has been paid down by the Son of God. Therefore: Exite: Come 
out of the kingdom of darkness,” etc. (p. 7.) Again: “There is no 
other reptile which man is so intent to kill, and yet serpents remain 
in the most populous regions. Man cannot altogether exterminate 
them, even as he cannot purge all the seed of the old serpent out 0: 
his own nature.” (p. 18.) “When a king wants a small servic 
performed, he sends a menial servant; when he wants a great objec 
accomplished, he will send his most competent minister or his owt 
son. Now God sends His only-begotten Son,” ete. (p. 97.) And 
many more.— The author not only states the truth, but also refut 
error. His opening sermon is really a complete answer of the Un 
tarian (Socinian) argument of a salvation without the proffer of a 
ransom. He answers the skeptic (pp. 11. 12); the modern theologiat 
who “harmonizes” Scripture (pp. 29. 72. 73); popery (pp. 53. 56) 
the evolutionist (p. 84).— And, last not least, these lessons of th 
Lord’s suffering which have the power to stir the heart, as no othe 
stories of Holy Writ, are made useful as examples for the Chris 
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tian’s conduct under grace. Everywhere there is a direct appeal, 
not only to faith, but: also to a conduct consistent with faith. Even 
so small a matter as aiding a poor boy at his studies (p. 24 f.) the 
author has connected with the fact that rich Abraham paid tithes. 

The second part of the book (pp. 109—200) contains sixteen 
addresses to communicants. Of these the first (Matt. 26, 26—28: 
The Lord’s Supper a pledge and seal of the forgiveness of sin) is 
almost of sufficient length to be used for a discourse on Maundy 
_ Thursday; the eighth (John 19, 30: Trust in Christ’s atoning death 
a communicant’s true worthiness) is intended for use on Good Fri- 
day; the ninth is from Rom. 4, 28—25: Right preparation for 
Easter communion. The third (Matt. 3, 1—8: Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord!) may be used during Advent; the fourth is for 
Christmas Day (2 Cor. 8, 9: Hunger for the riches of Christ the 
| xight preparation for communion); the fifth for New Year’s Eve 
[or New Year’s Day] (Hos. 10, 12: The end of the year a peculiarly 
proper time to turn from sin and to seek righteousness). The re- 
mainder, in numerical order, are from the following texts: 1 Cor. 
6, 9—11: A communicant’s true worthiness consists in repentance 
and faith; Ezek. 33, 11: God’s oath a strong inducement to repent- 
ance and faith; Ex. 34, 6—9: What must a communicant do to be 
| accepted with the Lord? .Rom. 7, 22—25: The law of sin in our 
members; Ex. 15, 26: Jesus our Healer; 2 Cor. 1, 12: A commu- 
/mieant consulting his own conscience; Rom. 2, 4: God’s goodness 
leading to repentance; 1 Thess. 5, 23. 24: Thoroughness of sancti- 
_fieation; Rom. 5, 20. 21: The lively knowledge of sin and grace a 
-communiecant’s true worthiness; 1 Cor. 11, 23—26: Three reasons 
for frequent communions. It is in addresses of this character that a 
_pastor’s concern and skill are exhibited. Rightly dividing the word 
of truth, fearless in proclaiming the Law, not stinting in dispens- 
ing the comfort of the Gospel, alert in observing particular sins 
besetting his flock, our author as a faithful steward distributes to 
each his due portion. These confessional addresses alone will make 
‘ this book a necessarium in a pastor’s library, the more so, because 
this is the first collection of its kind to make its appearance in our 
_ midst. 

The third part of the book (pp. 202—826) contains twenty-three 
funeral sermons, thirteen of which are reprints from vol. II of the 
author’s well-known “Country Sermons,” !) the entire stock of which 
was destroyed in the Baltimore fire of February 7, 1904. The new 
sermons are: John 13, 7: The Lord’s threefold comfort for sorrow- 


1) See Book Review of THEoL. Quarr., vol. I, pp. 221—227. 
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ing parents; Mark 10, 4: Suffer the little children to come; Dew 
33, 3: Her life (a virgin’s) and death a proof of God’s love to her; 
Ps. 32, 8: God’s guidance the trust and comfort of orphans at the 
grave of their mother; Rom. 6, 23: Death wages, life God’s gracious 
gift (preached at the funeral of a stranger); Job 19, 25—27: Faith 
in a living Redeemer the comfort in death; Ps. 17, 15: An aged 
Christian’s longing and expectation; John 6, 40: When can we die 
in cheerful hope? Rev. 14, 18: The moment of death; John 11, 
23—27: Christ the Resurrection and the Life. True comfort wi 
a nice discrimination to the needs of the parties addressed is found 
in every one of these sermons. ; 

The publisher announces a list of further volumes of sermons 
by the same author in the immediate future. We wish the under- 
taking a large measure of success, for sermons like these deserve to 
be published and studied. Dy 


Lessons PREPARED FOR THE USE oF SUNDAY AND PAROCHIAT 
Scuoots, by Theo. Graebner. First Series. Part I. 
First Grade. Lutheran Publication House, Decora 
Iowa. 83 pp. Price, 20 cts.; in quantities, 25% 
reduction. 


The author of these Lessons strikes out in a new path, —new 
_, a8 regards general usage at the present time,—and thus will have 
to submit to the test of experience for the final award of merit on his 
work. But we entertain little doubt that intelligent and faithful ap 
plication of the rules laid down for the use of these Lessons will re 
sult in a highly favorable verdict. For the entire plan, arrangement 
and scope of the work have been chosen with so much care, fo e 
thought, and wisdom, especially’ as regards limitation of ma 
that good results must follow from its persistent use. The bane 0! 
every sort of teaching, the cramming process, has been avoided 
Each lesson contains not more matter than a teacher can reason 
ably expect to teach effectively in the space of one hour. In fae 
we apprehend but one danger to these Lessons: the Sunday schoc 
teacher, generally a very uncertain element, may not rise equal t 
the task assigned him. It will be simply impossible for him to fa¢ 
his class without previous preparation, unless he is trained to th 
profession of teaching the Lutheran Catechism and Bible Histor; 
or possesses special gifts for teaching and has himself been an e% 
traordinarily good catechumen. However, far from regarding th 
feature as detrimental to the work, we rather rejoice to note its i 
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troduction. The Sunday school teacher certainly ought to prepare 
for his work, or he must not be allowed to teach. He should pre- 
pare by prayer and study. The former preparation must be assumed, 
but the latter can be enforced, guided, and controlled. And we 
heartily welcome any scheme which insures this latter preparation. 

The author’s references in this booklet are to books in use in 
his synod, and: for this reason the introduction or adoption of the 
Lessons will probably be limited to his synod. But the method pro- 
posed in the Lessons appears to us to be of sufficient importance 
to justify an extended notice. We shall allow the author to explain 
his plan and method. He says in an extended “Introduction,” which 
is to serve for the entire series: 


The material is arranged in four concentric courses and is intended 
to cover an average year’s work in each of the four grades or classes. ... 
On a given Sunday, all pupils in these grades will study the First Com- 
mandment, on another, the Tenth Commandment, on another, the First 
Petition, and in the final assignments, The Sacrament of the Altar, — the 
treatment of these topics being carefully graded to suit the increasing 
powers of assimilation and comprehension of the pupil. 

All the lesson-material is old, as old as Lutheran doctrine and biblical 
truth, and the method is likewise many centuries old, though probably 
not applied to the instruction of Sunday school classes heretofore. Nor 
does any special claim of novelty attach to the principle which governed 
the selection and arrangement of the material, this, namely, that the 
child, should, at the very beginning of its religious education, be brought 
to a lwing knowledge of Christ the Savior. To attain this end it seems 
evident that the child should at the very outset become intimately acquainted 
1) with the principal facts in the history of the Savior’s life and work; 
2) with that incomparable compend of Christian truth — Luther’s Small 
Catechism, and 3) with such passages from the Scriptures as will illus- 
trate the doctrines embodied in the Catechism. The lesson material, 
accordingly, consists of Bible History, Catechism, and Bible Texts, both 
Bible History and Text being for the purpose of instruction classified 
under the assignments from the Catechism. We shall briefly discuss each 
of these elements, and their interrelation. 

1. The Catechism. The new English translation, published this fall 
by the Lutheran Publishing House, of Decorah, for the Norwegian Synod, 
has been used. It will be noted that Luther’s Explanation of the Deca- 
logue and of the Creed have been withheld in the first grade and have 
been added in the following. This has been done for practical considera- 
tions. The child must first be taught those things which le nearest its 
mind and which it will soonest understand as it grows older. There is 
a large number of Bible passages which can be more readily grasped (if 
not fully understood) by a child seven or eight years of age than the 
“explanations” of the Commandments. A child at this age would be 
able to make use of only a fraction of Luther’s beautiful explanation of 
the First Article, and will spend a long time on committing it to memory, 
but it will not fail to understand the text there subjoined (Lesson XI) : 
“The Lord is good to all.” No child of normal faculties will, at the age 
of seven years, fail to grasp the essential meaning of such passages as 
“Call upon me in the day of trouble,” “Speak not evil one of another” — 
in fact, of any of the texts here quoted, when these have been explained by 
the teacher in their relation to the respective parts of the Catechism, 
as indicated by the Questions for Study and Review. As one or two years’ 
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instruction in the infant class precedes the First Grade, a knowledge of 
the Lord’s Prayer may here be taken for granted and part of the “expla- 
nation” is added. 

2. The Bible Histories. In the manual for First Grade work, these 
have been selected according to their value as presenting the main facts 
of the Savior’s life. They are not, in the first eleven lessons, arranged 
in relation to the portions of the Catechism there given. It was deemed 
more important to furnish at the very outset the principal facts in the 
life of Christ, leading up to the truths of the Second Article. From the 
thirteenth lesson on the selections are made to illustrate the Catechism 
material. An effort has been made to present the more important stories 
and parables repeatedly, with modifications of treatment. 

3. The Bible Texts. Only such have been chosen for the earlier grades 
as commended themselves by their simple wording and directness of appli- 
cation. They have, in grades I and IJ, not been chosen in the order of 
their absolute importance, but according to their being suitable for work 
in these grades. They have all been taken from the new Explanation 
published by the Norwegian Synod this fall. Texts are omitted when the 
portion of the Catechism is of unusual length; this was unavoidable in 
the four concluding lessons of the First Grade manual. Occasionally 
proof texts appear under different sections in manuals and “Explanation.” 

In the manuals I and II selections from the English hymnal published 
by the Norwegian Synod are given. 

The Questions for Study and Review have been added mainly as a 
guide to the teacher. They are not Catechetical and must be amplified 
and re-worded to suit the individual needs of the class. They are intended 
to point out the limits of instruction, are suggestive of the manner in ~ 
which the topic should be approached, how the Bible Stories should be — 
applied, and what points in the “Explanation” are to be brought out in 
this or that lesson. If no questions are furnished for such terms as 
“communion of saints,” “the new testament in my blood,” and others, 
this has been done to indicate that the teacher must not endeavor to 
explain every item in the textual material, but should reserve the ex- 
planation of some parts until the easier portions have been in a measure 
mastered. Questions touching upon items easily neglected by unskilled 
teachers, or upon matters given special emphasis in a certain course, are 
usually repeated a number of times, either verbally or by paraphrase (as 
for instance the question: “what were the disciples?” in the present 
grade). “Yes-or-no” questions are used very sparingly. 

The “Notes for the teacher” have been much altered and amplified 
as they now appear. In addition to these notes each manual will contain 
introductory remarks to the teacher, dealing with questions of instruction 
and class-management. <A casual glance will reveal to a regularly trained 
teacher many remarks and cautions in this body of notes that must seem 
self-evident and unnecessary in his case; it should be remembered that 
the manuals are prepared first of all for the use of teachers who haye no 
special pedagogical training. 

There are, no doubt, other features in the curriculum here outlined 
which will appear strange to the theorist. Objection may be raised that 
some sections of the Catechism receive only limited treatment, there are 
omissions and condensations —the course is incomplete. It was intended 
to be so. The manuals are based upon the new “Explanation” now in 
course of publication, and are intended as an introduction to this same 
“Explanation.” The various facts of Christian belief which have been 
assembled in these lessons along concentric lines, adapted to the growing 
intellect of the child, are there (in the “Explanation”) collected and 
amplified into system, an organic compend of doctrine —capsheaf and 
keystone to a course of instruction in the saving truths of Holy Writ. 
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The following remarks show the earnest work required of the 
teachers and students of these Lessons: 


These lessons have been prepared for use in the First Grade, that is 
to say, in the grade following the Infant Class. The term “Infant Class” 
ought to be restricted to such members of the Sunday school as are not 
yet able to read. No more than five or six children ought to be in charge 
of one teacher. When more pupils are entered in one grade, start parallel 
classes, doing the same work, but under a separate instructor. Pupils 
in the first grade will average from seven to nine years of age. 

Start the class as a whole on the first lesson. Work in this as in all 
other grades must be Class Work. The same lesson must be explained to 
all members on one Sunday; the same lesson must be recited by all mem- 
bers of the class on the following Sunday. This is “class work.” No one 
would ever think of giving a class of ten pupils in Arithmetic seven 
different assignments taken from as many different sections of the book; 
the ten would no longer be a class. Yet this method of procedure is very 
common in Sunday schools everywhere. It should be evident that if each 
pupil in a class of five is given a separate lesson, each will receive one-fifth 
of the attention he is entitled to. 

Occasionally a pupil has been absent. He may either be told to 
“make up” the lessons missed, as best he can, or the teacher may spend 
ten or fifteen minutes with him after the regular classes have been dis- 
missed. But in every case the pupil must continue with the class, studying 
the same assignments. It will not do to break up class work and the uni- 
formity of the school for the sake of one or two backward students. 

The Catechism and Bible Texts are to be committed to memory; also 
the hymns, whenever the class is able. The Bible History element is taken 
mainly from Vogt, but the teacher is expected to read up chapter and verse 
of Seripture indicated. Don’t waste time with “Sunday school stories.” 

The teacher should prepare the lessons regularly. This is an indis- 
pensable condition of successful work. Basis for such preparation are the 
“Questions for Study and Review.” Formulate to yourself an answer to 
each question. Also in reading the Bible Stories assigned take note of all 
points which form the basis of the question material. The method of 
presentation is further outlined in the “Notes for the teacher.” 

When the class meets, devote the first half of the session to a review 
of the lesson assigned last Sunday. Follow, in every lesson throughout the 
year, the plan indicated in the Notes under Lessons 1 and 2 of this manual. 
The second half (approximately) of each session should then be devoted 
to the study of the lesson to be assigned. This is not accomplished by 
telling the class: “For next Sunday study the next lesson,” but by 
explaining the new assignment to the class. To take a concrete example: 
The sixth session would be occupied first with a review of the Fifth Com- 
mandment, and of the Text and Story presented in Lesson 5; this is done 
by asking the questions under Lesson 5. Then follows the explanation of © 
Lesson 6. Tell the children the story of the wedding at Cana. Follow 
this up by asking all the questions given under Lesson 6. Of course, the 
' teacher will in many instances supply the answer himself or explain the 
answer given in brackets. This is the vital part of the entire session. 
Here the teacher becomes instructor. After making sure that his expla- 
nations of the Catechism and Bible texts are understood, and that the 
Story is well in mind, he may at last say: “Now study all this for next 
Sunday.” — Does it seem unnecessary to outline a plan of procedure as 
simple as the above? Yet it is the neglect of such elementary rules of 
school and class management that results in the astonishing state of affairs 
which is revealed to the pastor when he takes up the Epitome with his 
Catechumens. 
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As a sample of the work prepared for the class we offer the 
second lesson on the Third Article. 


LESSON 21. 
Tue Turrp ARTICLE. (2.) 
I believe in the Holy Ghost, the holy Christian Ohurch, the communion of 


saints, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the body, and the life 
everlasting. Amen. 


Bible Text: John 5, 28: The hour is coming in the which all that 
are in the graves shall hear his voice. , 
Bible History: The Rich Man and Lazarus (after death). Luke 
16, 19—31. 
Thus may we abide in union 
With each other and the Lord, 
And possess, in sweet communion, 
Joys which earth cannot afford. No. 147, 2. 


QUESTIONS FoR StupY AND REVIEW. 


Who was Lazarus? What is said about the Rich Man? Where was 
Lazarus after death? Who carried his soul into heaven? Where was the 
Rich Man? Whom did he see afar off? What did he ask of Abraham? 
Why did he not receive comfort in his pain? When had he received good 
things? [During his life on earth.] Why was the Rich Man lost and 
why did Lazarus go to heaven? 

Which words of the third article speak of “heaven”? [“Life ever- 
lasting.”] When does our soul enter heaven? When does our body? 
{On judgment day.] What shall take place on judgment day? [The 
resurrection of the body.”] Whose bodies shall arise? Why do we believe 
that our bodies shall be raised up? [The Bible says so; John 5, 28.] 
Whose voice shall the dead hear? [The voice of Jesus. ] 


Nores FoR THE TEACHER. 


** 1) Try to make clear, a) that we live after death, b) that there are 
only two states after death, ¢c) that the soul enters heaven (or hell) im- 
mediately after death, and d) that the human body is once more united 
with the soul on the day of resurrection. 

2) Do not rest satisfied with such answers as: “The Rich Man was 
bad,” “Lazarus was good.” This is the ordinary, irritating reply in Sunday 
school classes, born of the view fostered by the public school rhymes — “all — 
good people go to heaven,” ete. Accept no other reply than this: “The 
Rich Man did not believe in Christ, Lazarus did,” or: “Lazarus loved the 
Word of God, the Rich Man did not.” The Rich Man is not described as 
“bad” in the ordinary sense, in the Gospel. 


We have been purposely lavish in our notice of this little pub- 
lication, firstly, because the Sunday school, being a new factor in 
our church, many pastors and laymen are interested in its progress 
and development, and any effort to give it definite shape and form ~ 
and to reduce Sunday school instruction to something like a system 
readily commands attention and will be watched with interest; 
secondly, because the author has designed his booklet for use also 
in parochial schools and hence appeals to the judgment of that large 
class of Christian workers in our Lutheran day schools. Not a few 
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of these are confronted with the question: Must we introduce reli- 
gious teaching in English? These persons, too, will be interested to 
know what efforts are being made elsewhere in the direction in- 
dicated, and what measures prove themselves efficient.— Our Nor- 
wegian brethren, in their churches and schools, are passing through 
the same changes as regards language as we. These changes may 
affect them even at an earlier period and on a larger scale than us. 
Our interest therefore in every endeavor put forth among them for 
insuring thorough religious instruction to the children of the church 
is quickened by brotherly sympathy and goes out, in particular, to 
the prospective students of the booklet before us with the earnest 
wish that they may be richly blessed in its perusal. D. 


THe Way To Lire. Fifty-three short sermons by Henry 
' Steck, Lutheran Pastor, ete. Northwestern Publishing 
House, Milwaukee, Wis. VIII and 232 pp. Price, 

$1.50, postpaid. 


Nobody who has read the author’s “Sermons on the Gospels for 
the Ecclesiastical Year” expects from him anything but sound, 
plain exposition of Scripture truth. This expectation meets with 
no disappointment in the volume before us. “The Way to Life” is 
a collection of sermons on christological and soteriological subjects. 
It opens with an introductory discourse from Is. 30, 21 (The way to 
life for earthly wanderers: 1. a way which God has clearly pointed 
out; 2. a way which all men are commanded to walk). Next fol- 
lows a group of twelve sermons expository of the truth that salva- 
tion is by grace. The opening sermon in this group from Ex. 34, 
6. 7 presents the characteristic qualities of grace and its relation to 
salvation (Our salvation by grace: 1. what grace is; 2. how by grace 
we are saved). The.author describes grace as the “disposition of 
God whereby He is moved to be merciful and gracious, long-suffer- 
“ing, abundant in goodness and truth, and to keep merey for thou- 
sands,” which disposition “herein culminates that He forgives sin 
in every shape and form, whether it be considered as iniquity, that 
is, a defilement of the soul, or as transgression, that is, a plain de- 
parture from the rule of the divine Law, or as sin plainly, that is, 
an offense against that which is right.” (p. 8f.) The author pro- 
ceeds to discuss, in two sermons, grace in connection with its Scrip- 
tural contrary, human merit (Rom. 11, 6: Grace and works exclude 
each other: 1. grace excludes works; 2. works exclude grace. Eph. 
2, 8.9: A positive and a negative statement as to our salvation: 1. a 
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positive; 2. a negative statement). The next sermon introduces 
the Grace-bearer, Christ (Acts 15, 11: Salvation through the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ: 1. that there is no grace without Christ; 
2. that through His grace we obtain salvation). This sermon might 
well have been followed by the one from 2 Cor. 8, 9, which has been 
moved forward three places (The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ: 
1. wherein it consists; 2. what it, effects). Particular effects of 
grace are discussed in three sermons (1 Cor. 5, 10: Conversion and 
the grace of God: 1. that we owe our conversion to the grace of God; 
2. that we receive the grace of God in vain, if we are not converted. 
Rom. 3, 22—24: Justification freely by His grace: 1. justification 
freely; 2. justification by His grace. Tit. 2, 11—14: The glorious 
grace of God: 1. bringing salvation to all men; 2. sanctifying all 
who receive this grace in the faith). The four remaining discourses 
of this group present the divinely appointed “channels through 
which grace flows” (pp. 44. 55) to the sinner (Acts 20, 32: The Word 
of His grace: 1. what it is; 2. what it effects. John 1, 17: Grace 
contrasted with the Law: 1. as to their intrinsic difference; 2. as to 
the way in which they are applied; 3. as to their founders. John 
15, 3: The Word of Christ a means of grace: 1. in what sense the 
Word of Christ is a means of grace; 2. how the Word of God is 
applied to us through the means of grace. 1 John 3, 8: The Holy 
Sacraments are means of grace: 1. Baptism; 2. Sacrament of Altar 
is such). — In the next group, embracing twenty-eight discourses, the 
author is occupied with the Author and Finisher of salvation: the 
way ‘to life is shown to be wn Christ. The first three discourses in 
this group take a general view of the work of Christ (1 Tim. 4, 10: 
Christ our Savior — the way to life: 1. He is the Savior of all men; 
2. specially of those that believe. Is. 48, 16. 17: Christ our Redeemer 
—the way to life: 1. what a great Redeemer we have in the Lord 
Jesus Christ; 2. how as our Redeemer He is the way to life [the 
reference to the Trinity contained in this text prompts the author 
to suggest its use for Trinity Sunday, and to discuss the doctrine 
of the Trinity in the introduction]. 1 Tim. 2, 5. 6: Christ our 
Mediator — the way to life: 1. how Christ is our Mediator; 2. how 
as our Mediator He is the way to life). Next follow three sermons 
on the offices of Christ (Luke 7, 16: Christ our Prophet —the way 
to life: 1. that Christ as our Prophet has proclaimed to us the way 
to life; 2. how sure we can be that the way He has pointed out is 
the true way. Hebr. 9, 11. 12: Christ our High Priest, ete.: 1. the 
High Priest of good things to come; 2. the High Priest who obtained 
for us eternal redemption. Dan. 7, 13. 14: Christ our King, ete.: 
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1. what the kingdom of Christ is; 2. how in His kingdom Christ is 
the way of life). Various names and titles of Christ, exhibiting 
particular features of His work and His relation to the sinner be- 
fore, during, and after His redeeming work on earth, furnish the 
author matter for twelve discourses (John 1, 29: Christ the Lamb 
of God, ete.: 1. why He is called thus; 2. how, as the Lamb of God, 
He is the way to life. John 8, 12: Christ the light of the world, ete.: 
1. why He calls Himself thus; 2. how, as the light, ete. Hebr. 13, 
20. 21: Christ our Shepherd, etce.: 1. what a great Shepherd we have 
in Christ; 2. how, as our Shepherd, ete. Hebr. 2, 9. 10: Christ 
the Captain of our salvation, ete.: 1. why thus called; 2. how, as the 
Captain, ete. Prov. 18, 24: Christ our Friend, etc.: 1. what the 
title “Friend” implies; 2. how, as our Friend, etc. Rom. 8, 31. 32: 
Christ the Son of God, ete.: 1. in what sense Christ is the Son of 
God; 2. how, as, ete. John 6, 32—35: Christ the Bread of Life, ete.: 
1. Why does He call Himself thus? 2. How do we receive Him as 
the Bread of heaven? John 15, 5: Christ the way to life pictured 
as the Vine: 1. why thus pictured; 2. what our relation must be to 
Christ as the Vine, if for us He is to be the way to life. Mark 2, 
16. 17: Christ the way to life as our Physician: 1. unto whom Christ 
is a Physician; 2. how, as a Physician, ete. John 10, 7—9: Christ 
the way to life as the Door to heaven: 1. in what sense Christ is the 
Door to heaven; 2. how we are to use this Door to heaven. 1 John 
2,1. 2: Christ the way to life as our Advocate: 1. what Christ does 
for us as our Advocate; 2. why Christ is successful in His work for 
us as our Advocate. Rom. 11, 26: Christ the Deliverer out of Sion: 
1. the fact that He is such; 2. unto whom He is such. Acts 8, 14. 15: 
Christ the Prince of Life: 1. what this title implies as to the Lord; 
2. what benefit we derive from it). Several of the sermons in this 
section are adapted for use at particular seasons, such as Good Fri- 
day (Acts 8, 14. 15, and John 1, 29), Maundy Thursday (John 6, 
32—85), Easter (Hebr. 13, 20. 21, and 2, 9. 10), Pentecost (John 
10, 7—9), for confessional services (Prov. 18, 24; John 15,5; 1 John 
2, 1. 2), ete.—In the four succeeding sermons the author discusses 
Old Testament prophecy relating to Christ as the way to life (Gen. 
8, 15: The first promise concerning the Savior: 1. that He shall be 
the woman’s Seed; 2. that He shall bruise the serpent’s head. Gen. 
49, 10: Christ the promised Shiloh: 1. that He really is Shiloh; 
2. why He is called Shiloh. Numb. 24, 17: Christ the Star out of 
Jacob and the Scepter out of Israel: 1. the Star, because He is our 
Light and Guide; 2. the Scepter, because He is our King. Rev. 
5, 8: Christ the Lion of the tribe of Judah and the Root of David: 
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1. the latter as to His person; 2. the former as to His office). These 
sermons the author has intended for use during the special serviees 
in Advent. He follows them up with three sermons for Christmas 
(Is. 9, 6: Two names applied to the Christ-child: 1. Wonderful; 
2. Counselor. Is. 9, 6: Three names applied to the Babe of Beth- 
lehem: 1. Mighty God; 2. Everlasting Father; 8. Prince of Peace. 
Is. 7, 14: Immanuel — the way to life: 1. who Immanuel is; 2. that 
He is the way to life). This group closes with two sermons which 
show that Christ is the only Savior (Acts 4, 12: No salvation with- 
out Christ: 1. the fact; 2. the reason why. John 14, 6: Our salva- 
tion in Christ alone: 1. in Christ; 2. in Christ alone). — The third 
group of eleven sermons treats salvation through faith. Subjective 
faith is described in the opening discourse from Hebr. 11, 1: What 


is faith? 1. The substance of things hoped for; 2. the evidence of — 


things not seen. Two discourses follow, showing the origin of faith 
(Rom. 10, 17: How faith is produced: 1. by hearing; 2. by hearing 
the Word of God. Hebr. 12, 1. 2: Faith God’s work in us: 1. as to 
its beginning; 2. as to its continuation unto the end). The activity 
of faith is described in four discourses (1 Tim. 6, 12: Faith the hand 
which receives the salvation: 1. in what sense faith is the hand which 
lays hold on salvation; 2. how we extend the hand of faith to re- 
ceive salvation. 2 Cor. 5, 17: The change which faith produces in 
man: 1. old things are passed away; 2. all things are become new. 
Rom. 3, 28: Justification by faith without the deeds of the Law: 
1. what justification by faith is; 2. how we are justified without the — 
deeds of the Law. John 15, 8: Faith brings forth the fruit of good | 


deeds: 1. how utterly impossible it is to have faith, and not to show | 


- forth the fruit of good deeds; 2. why faith brings forth this fruit). 
The remainder of the sermons in this group, contrast living faith, 
dead faith, and unbelief: James 2, 14—24: The dead faith which 


does not save, (1. part) and the living faith which saves (II. part). | 


Matt. 7, 17. 18: The fruit of (I) faith and the fruit of (II) un- 4 
belief. Mark 9, 23: The unlimited power of faith: 1. that the power 
of faith extends over all things; 2. that all things are possible to 
the believer. — The concluding discourse is from Ps. 1038, 1—4_ 
(Praise to God alone for our salvation: 1; to Him alone we owe the © 
forgiveness of sin; 2. to Him alone we owe life everlasting). — 

A certain quiet grace is spread over these discourses. The 
placid calm of a heart at rest in the faith of its Redeemer is mirrored — 
in their thought and diction. Many were the occasions where the 
grandeur of text and theme might have carried the author to lofty 
heights — and away from his hearers. He has avoided them all. 
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In simple language and unadorned style, avoiding the confusing 
intricacies of involved discourse, the subject is presented in stages 
of easy progression, and the reader or hearer is slowly and surely 
guided into the height or depth of the text, unconscious of any 
effort on his part or of the distances which he is covering as he ad- 
vances from one point to the other. A collection of discourses on 
subjects so closely related as are those set forth in the present volume 
was exposed to the danger of monotony and repetition. It is certainly 
no easy task, e. g., to tell the same audience in twenty-eight different 
ways that Christ has saved them. Many a preacher would become 
tedious before his effort had been half completed. But there is not 
a dull paragraph in this entire collection. Every discourse has in- 
dividuality, The same truths are told over and over again, but they 
are viewed each time from a different point of view, in a different 
connection, and are differently illumined. The pleasing and fas- 
cinating variety of Scripture in the midst of apparent sameness 
has been transferred to the pages of this book. Their contents 
pour in upon the mind with the regular rise and fall of ocean waves, 
each like the other, and each distinct and different from the other. 
—We feel sure to have sufficiently indicated the author’s grasp of 
Seriptural knowledge both by the choice of his texts and the evolution 
of his themes therefrom. He has read his Bible closely, and would 
have his hearers read it in the same manner. (Comp. pp. 184. 213.) 
He appeals to the Confessions of our Church, wherever it suits his 
purpose. (Comp. pp. 193. 209.) He combats error, also modern error, 
é. g., the Unitarian conception of redemption (p. 9f.), the attack of 
a Chicago clergyman upon Luther’s doctrine of justification (p. 12), 
the religion of lodges and all secret organizations (p. 19), the Uni- 
yersalists (p. 60), Christian Science (p. 124), our present-day Epi- 
curians (p. 126), that form of Chiliasm which pretends to believe a 
general conversion of the Jews (p. 1384), the Roman Catholic Bible 
perversion (p. 146), the modern preacher (p. 178). The author rarely 
draws’ upon outside sources for illustration of his argument, but 
when he does so, he cites occurrences near at home, e. g., how they 
light a chandelier in the chapel of a Lutheran orphan asylum in 
New York (p. 143), Dr. Walther’s advice to a theological student 
“whose Christian name was Henry” (p. 190). 

The author has been charged with a misrepresentation of the 
act of justification, which he describes (p. 204) as a forensic process, 
thus: “In the justification of the sinner God acts like the judge 
who passes a verdict upon the criminal.... The moment the sinner 
truly believes on the Lord Jesus Christ this sentence and declaration 
is passed upon him in heaven, in the council of the Holy Trinity,” ete. 
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Against this presentation it is being urged that it clearly bars ou 
the teaching that God has justified all men in the moment of the res 
urrection of Jesus, and that the individual sinner in his subjective 
or personal, justification merely accepts, by faith, the verdict passed 
upon him long ago. This charge is refuted by the author’s own words 
(p. 33): “He justifies us all. He has justified us when He raised 
Christ from the dead; for ‘Christ was delivered for our offens 
and raised again for our justification.’ Shall we reject God’s grace? 

Shall we refuse to accept God’s justification? No; let us,” ete, 
Comp. p. 23: “Giving us His own dear Son for our redemption 
and justification;” p. 225: “Who can deny the fact that unbelief 
is the only sin which condemns? Has not God actually forgiven all 
sins to all men on His part? Was not Christ delivered for our 
offenses, and raised again for our justification? Does not Paul say 
in the fifth chapter of his Epistle to the Romans: ‘Therefore as by 
the offense of one,’” ete. 


In our last issue we printed the English oration whick 
was delivered at the dedication of our new college building at 
Fort Wayne. The oration had been sent us for publication, 
and viewing it, in the main, as a restatement of the doctrine 
and practice of our Synod we did not hesitate to publish it 
In this oration the following remark occurs (p. 41): “I dare 
say, a ministry not conversant with the original languages of 
the Bible is at best but a makeshift, to be supplanted as speedily 
as time and the properly directed zeal of the Christians will 
permit.” The wrong meaning conveyed by these words had 
escaped us. We wish to herewith withdraw the statement. 
Luther’s view of the matter in question is also our own. “It is 
one thing,” he says, “to be a plain preacher of the faith, and 
quite another, to be an expounder of Scripture or, as Paul 
terms it, a prophet. True, a plain preacher, from interpreta- 
tions (of the Scripture), is in possession of a sufficient numbet 
of clear texts and passages, so as to enable him to teach Christ, 
to lead a holy life, and to preach to others. However, he is not 
sufficient for interpreting and exactly expounding Scripture 
and for defending it against those who allege Scripture errone 
ously: this cannot be done without the languages.” D. 


